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This day you shall know that the Lord will come 
and save us; and in the morning you shall see His glory. 
Tomorrow shall the iniquity of the earth be wiped out; 


and the Saviour of the world shall reign over us. 





Mass of the Vigil of Christmas. 
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A Gothic Christmas 


The stones cry out 


The town, bathed in a night of 
wondrous beauty, nestled among its 
rolling hills, and slept under a star- 
filled sky. Only St. Benoit in the cathe- 
dral was awake. He watched the lights 
slowly die, one by one, in the little 
crooked streets. Assuring himself that 
he would not be seen by any human, 
he left his niche and crept along with 
his fingers and toes, imbedding them 
in the vines until he reached the tym- 
panum, where stood the statues of the 
prophets of the Old Testament. 

“Noe! Isaias! Abraham!” He called 
them one after another, pulled the cor- 
ners of their stone cloaks, which shook 
in dismay at being disturbed after so 
many hundreds of years. 

“Noe, it is I, Benoit, Brother Benoit.” 

“Oh, so, Brother Benoit?” 

“Yes, from down below. I am the 
one at the little arch made by the iron- 
workers.” 


By “A POOR MONK” 


Condensed from the Franciscan* 


“Well, and what do you want, my 
brother?” 

“I wanted to tell you, Noe, that it is 
Christmas Eve, the eve of the glorious 
birthday on earth of the Son of God, 
Noe.” The murmurs of his voice, com- 
ing from somewhere in his long stone 
beard, sang like wind in the forest. 

“Yes, yes, Benoit, I understand, let 
us adore Him.” 

“No, no, not yet,” murmured Benoit. 
Coming closer to him, he continued, 
“Since 1426, I have had an idea which 
I have wanted to confess to you. What 
do you think of this?” Into the ear 
of Noe, an ear gray with the dust of 
ages, St. Benoit confided his great plan. 
It must have been something magnifi- 
cent, fantastic, and at the same time 
heavenly, for Noe, as happy as the day 
on which he had drunk too much 
wine, kissed St. Benoit on both cheeks, 
those cheeks of stone, furrowed by the 


*508 Marshall St., Paterson, N. J. Dec., 1938. Translated from the French by Marion Gaylord. 
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rains of centuries. Together they awoke 
the statues, the bas-reliefs, the effigies 
on the tombs, the little statues in hid- 
den away places, placed there as an 
act of love by the old sculptors, a mot- 
ley crowd, from Adam to Nathanael. 
Some whimpered at being disturbed. 

“No one cries on Christmas night,” 
said Nathan. “Keep quiet, Jeremias, 
you are always wailing.” 

And so began a most unearthly pro- 
cession. They followed the outside gal- 
leries, leaning from time to time over 
the handrail where, with wonder-struck 
eyes, they gazed on the sleeping town 
below. 

All the saints of the New Testament, 
the great saints, whom the fathers had 
placed at the great doors, from St. Mar- 
tin to St. Louis, and the lesser apostles, 
and the minor brothers, all had left 
their niches. And such a motley crowd 
it was; no one looked like anyone else. 
Each had kept his size and garb, as 
was designed for him by the sculptor. 
All were old, good, holy and beautiful 
—in all the beauty of Gothic stone. 
All the time there was St. Benoit 
preaching. “My brothers, we are here 
to find the blessed Mother of Christ.” 

“Amen, amen,” they all whispered. 

Boldly St. Benoit led the way to the 
apse. It was at the apse, on the bow 
of the ship dominating the sacred edi- 
fice, that the blessed Virgin had been 
placed—Our Lady of the Waves—for 
the protection of travelers. 


The crowds, huddled together on the 
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landings, in the galleries, and the roofs 
covered with verdigris, waited for a 
signal. Suddenly from the groups there 
swelled a wonderful prayer to the Vir- 
gin who with folded hands and 
crowned head detached herself from 
the stars shining through the velvet 
drapery of blue, and smiled on them. 

“Mother of the sorrowful, Mother 
most good,” chanted St. Bernard, while 
others behind him took it up in chorus. 
But even in prayers, there are, alas, 
distractions. St. Fiacre and St. Ger- 
trude whispering in a corner; St. Apol- 
line and St. Nepomucene with St. 
Philogonus amusing themselves with 
stories—oh, those stories! 

Then St. Benoit, above the babbling 
voices, again began to speak to our 
Lady, “Hail Mary, full of grace... 
but the Savior, the Savior is not with 
you, and it is Christmas night. Christ- 
mas night and we, we would be so 
happy, my brothers and I, if you 
would, if you only would .. .” 

“Would you believe it of St. Benoit? 
What audacity!” interrupted St. Ones- 
phore. 

“If you would, O most holy Mother, 
live again for us the birthday of your 
Son,” continued St. Benoit, to the con- 


.sternation of everyone. 


Her only answer was to descend 
from her flowery pedestal; whereupon 
St. Benoit stopped her as she put her 
foot on a narrow ledge. (He was a 
bit dictatorial, the founder of the 
orders!) 
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“All must be done in good order,” 
he assured her. “You must not walk, 
most blessed Lady, we will .. .” 

“We will carry you,” exclaimed the 
little angels (whose wings were just 
beginning to show on their shoulders). 

“You, little angels, do me the favor 
of playing somewhere else, and be 
quick about it. St. Michael, can’t you 
take a little better care of your young 
novices?” grumbled St. Benoit. “Don’t 
let them keep running around under 
our feet, and put a stop to the little 
devils in the eaves troughs or they will 
be in the way during the procession.” 

St. Benoit climbed upon a decapi- 
tated statue, too old to be awakened. 
He took entire charge. “Here is the 
place for the Old Testament, all mem- 
bers of the Old Testament,” he called, 
“but in the order of the hierarchy, of 
course. Certainly, Adam and Eve are 
first, but see to it that they get their 
places, then the kings, followed by the 
prophets. Take your places, kings, get 
in ahead, can’t you see? All the Old 
Testament marches at the head, yes, 
the angels may play their trumpets, but 
not too loud! Here, here! angels, don’t 
begin playing yet! Oh, sainted Mother! 
What a mess.” 

“Do you desire your friends about 
you?” queried St. Pacome, as he ap- 
proached our blessed Mother. 

She smiled on him. “My friends?” 
she answered, “I desire no one but St. 
Joseph near me.” 

“St. Exupere, will you go and hunt 
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for St. Joseph and when you find him, 
tell him that Madame the Virgin asks 
him to come to her?” And St. Exu- 
pere, with three or four others, left to 
hunt for Joseph in the north galleries. 

But during this time, St. Benoit 
could not remain idle. He called for 
helpers, and he placed everyone accord- 
ing to his station; not according to his 
size but according to his virtue; which 
was only just, after all. 

Now the ranks were breaking and 
St. Exupere and his friends came 
back to rejoin the crowd. “Here is 
St. Joseph, long live St. Joseph,” they 
cried, making way for him to enter. 
St. Joseph had thought of everything. 
While they were gossiping, he had 
gone to look for the animal which God 
so glorified on earth, by the service 
which he rendered to the Mother and 
her Son, the donkey of the Nativity. 
Alas! such a very small donkey (Joseph 
had found him in the tympanum, 
among the statues depicting the flight 
into Egypt), sway backed, short-legged, 
with no ears and no tail! 

The Virgin smiled at Joseph, and 
then at the beast; with her hand, that 
exquisite hand so delicately chiseled in 
white stone, our Lady caressed the ani- 
mal’s back, still strong enough to carry 
the Madonna. And with tender care, 
the holy Mother was seated on the 
donkey by the Holy Women. 

St. Benoit, in a voice shaking with 
emotion, announced, “All in order for 
the Christmas procession.” Never, 
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probably, will any other ceremony on 
earth approach this splendid vision. 

Watch them pass: the angels, the 
first men, the prophets, the Jews, the 
wise men, the kings, apostles, martyrs, 
nuns, confessors, doctors, monks, sol- 
diers, saints innumerable, whose very 
names we have forgotten, but whose 
blessedness has flourished as has that 
of the blessed donkey who helped the 
first journeying of the Son of God in 
this world. 

In the glimmering of the lighted 
candles, see them pass, with their scep- 
ters and crosses, miters and hoods; 
tiaras and royal diadems, their symbolic 
animals and their utensils. All, each 
and every one, large and small, some 
richly clothed and others half naked, 
broken, lame, but all anxious about 
the folds of their garments. All smil- 
ing, murmuring the eternal praises, as 
they file slowly by, past the luxurious 
flowers, rose windows, arabesque arches 
and minarets, where all the stone flow- 
ers have miraculously come to life, and 
where from the rose windows a shower 
of rose petals wafts slowly down. 

See them passing, down the stair- 
ways of the towers, and into the Holy 
Place, where even a dog would not 


dare to enter. St. Peter has the keys” 


and opens the doors. They enter by 
the three great doors, into the shadowy 
nave, under the arches carved in stone; 
they march in order—a right royal 
procession. 

And now they walk in silence, their 
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steps resounding on the flagstones, 
those flagstones covering the mortal re- 
mains of the royal cardinals. The aisles 
are quickly filled, then the triforium, 
then the spaces in the transepts, even 
the jube. The Virgin, however, arrives 
at the vaulted chapel, her chapel. 

And now from the windows high 
above the angels begin their song in 
harmony with an unearthly organ, 
pouring forth their glorious music over 
all this saintly crowd. 

A whisper goes through the throng, 
gradually resolving itself into a long 
low murmur, very soft and very sweet, 
almost as if it were a chant, “The 
Messias will be born! The Messias will 
come again!” it seems to say. 

In front of our Lady’s altar, the 
Virgin is seated, swathed in the long 
folds of her beautiful blue robe. St. 
Joseph, leaning on his slab, regards her, 
half sad, and half smiling. From one 
side, the donkey, down on his little 
knees, and from the other, a calf, from 
the niche of St. Matthew (with broken 
ears and only the front part of his 
body), are waiting and watching. 

“The Messias! the Messias!” and the 
angels taking up the refrain, “Gio-o-ri-a, 
Glo-o-ri-a!” seem an answer to a far- 
off melody. 

The crowd of saints pressed against 
the barred gates which St. John, the 
beloved disciple, had closed to shut off 
a little the holy Mother. 

The Old and New Testaments 
waited for the rebirth of the blessed 
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Child. And then, St. Francis of Assisi, 
hood on head, respectfully saluted St. 
Benoit. “My brother,” said he, “it is 
not mankind alone who should be 
witness to the birth of our Saviour; our 
little brothers, the animals, would also 
be very happy to be near our Lady.” 
And so saying, the Franciscan friar left 
the assembly, climbed up the steep and 
narrow stairs, out onto the lintels, into 
the most hidden-away corners, and 
there in the tender phrases of the 
Poverello, collected the fantastic beasts 
of the Middle Ages—horses, goats, uni- 
corns, bulls, bears, seahorses, scorpions, 
crabs—all the beasts of the Apocalypse. 
From the highest stone work on the 
towers, these curious beasts tumbled 
down, dancing about, limbering up 
their stiff little legs, lashing their tails, 
shaking their heads and bodies of stone 
—carved with such loving care by art- 
ists from the time of St. Louis. 

Seeing them, several of the good 
saints cried out, “Why not invite the 
demons also?” 

St. Francis (who, like St. Theresa, 
wept because the demons could not 
love Jesus) in tender sympathy, started 
on a crusade toward the sculptures of 
the Last Judgment, where sat, irrever- 
ently, the little horned devils on the 
stone effigies of kings, popes, bishops, 
monks and priests. 

“Gloria, Gloria, praise the Lord, my 
brothers,” he cried. 

And they came, following him. 
Little devils with crooked tails, ears 
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erect, and pointed teeth; big devils with 
women’s bodies and cloven feet and 
hooked noses; and still they came, little 
devils, fat devils, round-shouldered, 
bowlegged, grimacing, brandishing 
firebrands and swinging triangles, with 
prickly wings and webbed hands; all 
the fearful, dreadful devils of the cathe- 
dral. And the saints opened their 
ranks, pushing them to the front, and 
the Holy Women greeted them with 
graceful courtesy, making them wel- 
come. And the devils were very good, 
and very respectful, almost it seemed 
as if they were ready to repent and 
be converted. All the sculpture of the 
cathedral was there, moving, alive and 
vibrant. 

Alas, to the principal group the 
divine Child had not appeared.. The 
angels sang, St. Joseph struggled 
against a desire to sleep, the donkey 
stretched himself because he had 
cramps in his little legs, the animals 
quieted down, until only the little birds 
were left, flying high and low, pirouet- 
ting and pivoting before the blessed 
Lady. 

But where is St. Benoit? 

St. Benoit slowly emerged from the 
crowd; he had dispensed with the cross 
and miter of an abbot, and now ap- 
peared wearing the cloak of the High 
Priest Simeon, carrying in solemn ma- 
jesty a wondrously beautiful Child, 
smiling and holding in His hands the 
globe and scepter of the world, and 
wearing a royal diadem on His head. 
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“Jesus! Jesus!” murmured the as- 
sembly in hushed and reverent voices. 
St. Benoit walked on, followed by the 
gaze of those thousands of saintly eyes 
without eyeballs. 

The palms swayed in the stone 
arches, the rose windows showered 
their petals at His feet, the music 
floated throughout the cathedral, har- 
monious and plaintive, as the voice of 
the world, waiting and wanting salva- 
tion. The stones glistened in the dia- 
dems of the kings, and from the niche 
of St. Christopher, the jewels scintil- 
lated on his Gothic casket. 

At length, St. Benoit reached the 
blessed Virgin. On his knees he waited 
before her; at last, very softly, with 
tears on his crumbling eyelids, he whis- 
pered, “Woman, woman, behold thy 
Son!” 

The saints were in a transport of 
joy, the apse was suddenly glorious 
with an unearthly light, and even the 
little animals chuckled in unspeakable 
joy, bathed in a flood of heavenly grace 


Beginnings... VII... 


brought to earth by the King of Kings. 

Suddenly a peal of bells shook the 
cathedral. The towers, already begin- 
ning to grow gray in the morning 
light, resounded to the drone of the 
great bourdon, until the very air 
seemed to be vibrating. 

“Hail Mary, full of grace,” began 
St. Benoit and the others took it up; 
“the Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou amongst women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners, now and at the hour of our 
death. Amen.” 

“Amen, amen, amen,” echoed and 
re-echoed the dying voices. For now, 
through a miraculous grace given to 
them, all the statues have returned to 
their niches, all the animals and all 
the demons, against the pillars, and 
the lintels, along the galleries and on 
the roofs, and all are motionless. And 
maybe, not until the end of time, will 
human eyes gaze upon so glorious a 
vision. 


LOUISIANA 


First Priest (definitely known): Father Zénobe Membré with La Salle’s 


expedition of 1682. 


First Mass: Probably said by Father Membré in 1682. 


First known Baptism: By Father de Montigny in his Taensa mission, March 


18, 1700. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 
























Saves Peru $1,000,000 


A Monk's Discovery 


By ELIZABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS 


Condensed from N. C. W. C. News Service* 


A Franciscan friar’s mission jour- 
ney 180 years ago has done what mod- 
ern engineers couldn’t do and saved 
the Peruvian budget over $1,000,000. 
Peru’s geography is not unlike that of 
California, Oregon or Washington on 
the west coast of the U. S. Lima, the 
capital, sits on sea level terrain that 
laps the tides of the Pacific Ocean, but 
looks eastward at the formidable Andes 
mountain range that has thwarted 
efforts of engineers to build a com- 
mercial highway either across, around 
or through its peaks, a highway by 
which Peruvians hope to connect with 
Brazil and thus bridge the South 
American continent at a point of van- 
tage. For just beyond the Andes is 
one of Peru’s richest and most fertile 
districts, hitherto inaccessible to settle- 
ment. 

In 1906 and 1907 both Swedish and 
American engineers tried to throw a 
railroad across the Andean range but 
gave up when surveys showed that it 
could be crossed only by means of a 
tunnel 6,500 feet long at an altitude 
of 6,000 feet from which an excessively 
steep grade would have to bring the 
line down on the other side. In 1933 
the government again surveyed the 
route for a modern highway but the 
rocky heights of the Cordillera Azul 


prevented construction. Then it was 
that the director of public works and 
highways, the noted engineer, Federico 
Basadre, had an inspiration. 

Basadre knew that the missionaries 
of two centuries ago traveled in those 
remote regions and he put researchers 
to work studying ancient records. In a 
14 volume History of the Franciscan 
Missions by Friar Bernardino Izaguirre 
he found the key to the problem which 
had baffled the best of modern engi- 
neers, a description of a journey made 
by Friar Alonso Abad. It read: “In 
the summer of 1757, Father Abad 
made a new expedition. Leaving the 
village of Cuchero May 4 with 17 In- 
dians, he arrived on the 15th of the 
same month at the Tulumayo and, 
following the direction of the first 
journey, they arrived on the 25th at 
the point where a little pass in broken 
ground gave an exit through to an 
arroyo which flowed down in the direc- 
tion of the pampas of the Sacramento. 
In order the better to orient themselves 
they climbed with great difficulty to 
the top of one of the adjoining peaks 
from which they could see the pampa 
in its immeasurable expanse and they 
realized that the arroyo which had its 
source in the vicinity, flowing through 
the narrow gorget, followed a winding 


*1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. Oct. 14, 1939. 
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course at the foot of the mountains in 
a northerly direction.” 

Faith in this reference to a short pass 
encouraged Dr. Basadre. The friar had 
taken only ten days to pass through a 
region where modern expeditions usu- 
ally spend weeks. Three engineers and 
18 men were sent out in dugout canoes, 
and after 17 days discovered Friar 
Abad’s pass, a hitherto unknown river 
cutting through the Cordillera Azul 
which rose on either side in canyon 
walls, 4,650 feet high. With great diffi- 
culty the engineers climbed up one 
side, and from the lofty peak viewed 
the great panorama described 180 years 
before. So desolate was the mountain 


region that they may well have been 
the first human beings to view it since 
that day. 

The Friar Abad Pass will bring 
Peru’s new roadway to its own rich 
interior and to western Brazil across 
the mountains at only 1,400 feet above 
sea level. When Brazil in turn builds 
a modern highway through her vast 
hinterland, it will be possible to motor 
across the widest part of South America 
in a few days, instead of the weeks 
now required by the portage and boat 
method. 

Details of the story were uncovered 
by Miss Julian McLean Vinas and re- 
lated to the writer. 


Hurry, Hurry 


One of the great riddles a Christian has to face is the terribly slow 
tempo of Christian progress, while error and revolution in our days 
seem to take the world by storm. There are reasons for that. 

The kingdom of heaven is like a mustard seed which a man took 
and sowed in his field; or like leaven, which a woman took and mixed 


with three measures of flour. 


The kingdom of this world is like a storm that sweeps everything 


before it. Or like a conflagration that consumes everything. The law 
of the kingdom of heaven is the law of growth, and the law of the 
kingdom of this world is the law of a destructive power. 

The tempo of growth is slow, the tempo of power is fast. The 
tempo of growth is slow because it is the tempo of the divine, the 
tempo of power is fast because it is the tempo of the demoniacal. The 
devil is in a hurry because he has not much time; God is not, because 


he has eternity. 


The Christian Family and Our Missions (Oct. °39). 











He sang of the tree of the cross 


A rainy day in midsummer. Two 
Americans trudged through the muddy 
fields in Northern France to a little 
cemetery beyond the town of Chateau 
Thierry. They were looking for the 
grave of a soldier friend. Reaching the 
quiet resting place, with its rows upon 
rows of crosses shining whitely through 
the murk, they separated, and each 
taking a portion of the cemetery, began 
to read the inscriptions. They slushed 
patiently in the drizzling rain from 
grave to grave. Suddenly one, Wet- 
more, called to his comrade. He had 
found it. The plain, wooden cross that 
marked the lonely spot carried upon 
it the legend: “Pvte. Joyce Kilmer, 
July 30, 1918.” 

And as they stood there in silent 
prayer at the last billet of their friend, 
their thoughts went back to other days 
and other scenes. As Kennedy, the 
other friend, wrote, “I can hear Kil- 
mer’s voice now on the last occasion 
when I saw him, speaking a cheery 
farewell. I heard his voice there at his 
grave. It seemed to be reciting his 
favorite verse: 

“From quiet home and first beginning 

Out to the undiscovered ends, 

There’s nothing worth the wear of 
winning 

Save laughter and the love of friends.” 


Joyce Kilmer 
By RAOUL FOUILLARD 
Condensed from the Cross* 


He had won laughter, rich, boyish 
laughter, and the love of friends was 
his to overflowing; but he had re- 
nounced both, to gain his grave in 
France. 

Every war has its burden of trage- 
dies, and not the least of these is the 
loss of singing youth. The World War, 
great in every way, reaped largely 
of the world’s budding poets. “It was 
yesterday that Rupert Brooke went out 
to the wars and died.” The lips of 
many more like Alan Seeger were 
hushed never to burst again into blithe 
harmony. And the foremost of them 
all was Kilmer. 

Kilmer was interesting in many 
ways. He was young, yet in his all 
too short career he accomplished much. 
He was a free spirit, liberal, modern, 
unconfinable, yet we see him the de- 
fender of orthodoxy, reverencing the 
old-fashioned, married, and the father 
of four children. A writer of the first 
rank, he scorned with a humorous con- 
tempt the ultramodern and the affecta- 
tious litterateurs. As he once wrote, 
he was “bored by feminism, futurism 
and free love.” A poet’s poet, he con- 
tributed to the foremost periodicals of 
the time and was adjudged a master 
in the field, but he declared with con- 
siderable vehemence that he “certainly 


*Mount Argus, Dublin, S. W. 7, Ireland. October, 1939. 
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wished he had written Casey at the 
Bat!” Richardson Wright, in The 
Bellman, said, “The better poet he be- 
came, the less like one he acted. He 
would about as soon have aestheticized 
off the platform as he would have 
forged a check.” 

Swift will live forever linked with 
his Stella; Petrarch’s fame carries with 
it the love of Helen, and Dante cannot 
be mentioned without Beatrice. They 
are of the past and of other lands, but 
the love of Kilmer for his wife, Aline, 
is a present, beautiful reality. A 
woman, having read his poems and 
the letters from France to his wife, 
remarked, “Kilmer’s poetry is simple 
and beautiful, but I think there is more 
of poetry in his correspondence to 
Aline.” Here is a simple and charm- 
ing romance, dealing not with colorful 
scenes and idyllic adventures; he runs 
the gauntlet of daily dangers in the 
form of harassing editors, looming bills 
and perilous dashes after the midnight 
local for Mahwah, his home. Holliday 
has written in his Memoir, “For a 
sapling poet, within a few years and 
by the hard business of words, to attain 
to a secretary and a butler and a family 
of, at length, four children, is a modern 
Arabian Nights Tale.” His home was 
a home for friends and children, 
“guests being obliged at times to exer- 
cise much agility in clambering about 
toys with which the stairs were laden.” 

But this gay, busy modern was a 
serious man beneath the external mani- 
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festation of joy and joyous living. 
Chesterton, in his Man Who Was 
Thursday, has one of his characters 
remark that he didn’t “think much of 
a man who didn’t keep something in 
the background of his life that was 
more serious than all this talking, 
whether it was religion or only drink.” 
The remark is humorous, but serves 
a point. Kilmer’s religious convictions 
after his conversion were marked to a 
great degree. Religion was religion to 
him, it was meat and drink, it was 
life. The character of such a man is 
a silent rebuke to apologetic Catholics 
with their mawkish indifference. “I 
like to feel,” he once said, “that I have 
always been a Catholic.” In a letter 
from France he wrote to his wife, 
“You see, the Catholic faith is such 
a thing that I’d rather write moderately 
well about it, than magnificently well 
about anything else. I can honestly say 
I’d rather write like John Ayscough 
than like Wm. Makepeace Thackeray, 
infinitely greater artist though Thack- 
eray be. The Catholic faith is more 
important, more beautiful, more neces- 
sary than anything else in life. You 
know that this is not the first fervor 


of a convert’s enthusiasm, it is the per- 


manent conviction of a man who 
prayed daily for months for the faith 
before the grace was given him. The 
faith has done wonderful things for 
you, but I think since I have been in 
France, it has done more for me.” 
Delicatessen is one of his best known 
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poems. Its naiveté places it above 
others that abound in mellow passages 
and high imagery. He wrote it on 
a bet. He promised that it would be 
acclaimed as great. And so it was. 
With a burst of enthusiasm he intro- 
duces the staid seller of delicacies and 
casts a magical light over the uninter- 
esting little shop. For as Kilmer sees 
it: 

Here is a shop of wonderment. 

From every land has come a prize; 

Rich spices from the Orient 

And fruit that knew Italian skies. 

Passing on, he gayly chats about the 
shopman’s ways and commercial en- 
counters. No longer before us are the 
humdrum doings of a storekeeper, but 
romance, beauty, and the lusty struggle 
for existence. There follow several 
stanzas describing in Kilmerian style 
the little merchant’s life, then suddenly 
this: 


O Carpenter of Nazareth, 

Whose mother was a village maid, 

Shall we, Thy children, blow our 
breath 


In scorn on any humble trade? 


Have pity on our foolishness 

And give us eyes that we may see 
Beneath the shopman’s clumsy dress 
The splendor of humanity! 


Born on Dec. 6, 1886, at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Alfred Joyce Kilmer (as 
he was named) was the son of Annie 


Kilburn and Frederick Kilmer, “half- 
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German and half-human,” as Father 
Francis P. Duffy described him, a re- 
mark which Kilmer quoted with much 
relish. He was graduated from Ruthers 
Preparatory School in 1904, and re- 
ceived his A.B. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1908. Two weeks later he 
married Miss Aline Murray, the step- 
daughter of Henry Mills Alden, editor 
of Harper’s magazine. He had been 
reared as an Episcopalian. To the 
astonishment of his own small world 
he and his wife became Catholics in 
1913. 

What sort of Catholic he became is 
best described in the words of Mr. Hol- 
liday: “And, once a Catholic, there 
was never any possibility of mistaking 
Kilmer’s point of view; in all matters 
of religion, art, economics and politics, 
as well as in matters of faith and 
morals, his point of view was obviously 
and unhesitatingly Catholic. Consid- 
erable as were his gifts and skill as a 
politician in the business of his career, 
the veriest zealot could not say that 
he did not do the most impolitic things 
in the service of his faith. A very posi- 
tive figure, he labored tirelessly, alter- 
nating from one field to another, for 
the Catholic Church.” 

Within less than three weeks after 
the U. S. entered the World War, 
Kilmer enlisted as a private in the 
Seventh Regiment, National Guard of 
New York. Shortly before the Seventh, 
now mustered into the Federal Service, 
left for Spartansburg, S. C., he re- 
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quested a transfer to the 165th Infan- 
try, formerly the old “Fighting 69th.” 
“As a soldier,” says Father Duffy, 
chaplain of the 165th, “he was abso- 
lutely the coolest and most indifferent 
man in the face of danger I have ever 
seen. It was not for lack of love of 
life, for he enjoyed life as a soldier; 


his only cross was distance from home. 
It was partly from his inborn courage 
and devotion—he would not stint his 
sacrifice—partly his deep and real belief 
that what God wills is best.” He was 
killed in action near the River Ourcq, 
on a battlefield in France on the thirti- 
eth of July in 1918. 


Tripe on the Airways 


Radio executives apparently feel that the average intelligence of the 
listener is even lower than that of the average reader of newspapers and 
magazines. There is no other way we can explain some of the programs 
that are currently being foisted on an innocent, if gullible, public. 

Take for instance the news commentator—the fellow with the 
liquid gold voice and an exaggerated sense of the dramatic. In solemn 
tones he reviews the newsworthy events of the day, growing more and 
more dramatic as he builds up to a climax. The suspense is terrific. 
The listener leans forward to catch every word. And then: 

“Yes, 5,000 men died on a battlefield in Poland today (sob). Laid 
down their lives rather than submit to oppression and an ideology that 
was foreign to everything they believed (sob). But here in America 
there is no need for such costly sacrifice; we can subscribe to any political 
belief that is compatible with our great Constitution. We can vote the 
Republican, the Democratic, the Socialist, the Labor or the Communist 
ticket (cheerfully). Yes, and we can step into any neighborhood drug 
store without fear and say, ‘Give me a Slick razor, that aid to a smooth, 
easy shave, only 98c with five extra blue steel Slick razor blades. I will 


accept no substitutes. 

And like the razor purchaser, it is about time that the great radio 
public asserted its independence and demanded the real thing. The 
network moguls should be made to realize that there is a time and 
place for a commercial plug and the middle of a news broadcast is 


neither the time nor the place. 
Harold Yudain in Broun’s Nutmeg (28 Oct. ’39). 















He went to heaven young 


The springtime of the year 1583 
was opening over Japan like a fragrant 
moonflower. In Fushimi, in the city 
of Kyoto, vermilion banners floated and 
incense smoked before all the shrines 
of Inari. It was the feast of the city’s 
own deity, the First Day of the Horse. 

In the home of Kosaki, the arrow- 
smith, other reasons for rejoicing were 
heard, the cry of a newborn man-child. 
Friends hearing the news came with 
gifts. At the door they stepped from 
their sandals and entered to bow to 
the father and place at his feet presents 
for the new son: bamboo flutes 
wrapped in red silk, sky-colored cloth 
and samurai swords. There was a 
cardboard warrior’s wig, and last of all 
came a young monk from the monas- 
tery with a gift from the bonze. He 
was the child’s grandfather and had 
sent a pair of laughing foxes made of 
wonderful porcelain, in two wicker 
baskets. 

In the “Month of Early Seedlings” 
came the Iris Festival, The boy was 
then bathed in shobu-yu, or the “Iris 
Hot Bath” to give him manly courage. 

Seven years passed, years gay with 
spring flowers and the lovely festivals 
of the Island Kingdom. In all of them 
the man-child rejoiced—the Day of the 
Horse, his natal day, and the Iris Fes- 


A Japanese Saint 


By GEORGE KROCK, M.M. 
Condensed from the Mission Almanac* 


tival, On the Star Festival all the chil- 
dren rose at dawn to collect dewdrops 
from the rice plants. A special ink 
was made from this dew. Towards 
evening long strips of paper were laid 
on the floor mats and then each child 
brushed out in flourishing characters 
the names of the two star deities, and 
beneath each, a short poem. They 
then fastened them to bamboo stems 
in the garden. On the last day 
of Bon the boys floated lighted lanterns 
on little boats of rushes, to honor the 
ancestors; these the night tides carried 
out to the Land of the Dead. 

In his tenth year the son of the 
arrowsmith was taught the family 
trade. Step by step he learned all the 
secrets of fashioning arrows. In those 
16th century days the arrow played 
the chief part in warfare and hunting. 
For the Korean campaign alone half 
a million soldiers had to be equipped 
with full quivers. Kosaki and his son 
labored and, in their long search for 
wood in the hill forests and for the 
feathers of fish hawks by the sea, they 
spoke of many things. At some time 
in these years he learned to write, an 
unusual accomplishment for a boy in 
those days. 

The life of the Kosakis was changed 
now by the Emperor Hideyoshi who 


*110 Shonnard Pl., Yonkers, N. Y. 1940. 
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had seized the power from the war- 
ring shoguns. To commemorate his 
victory, Hideyoshi decreed the con- 
struction of a mammoth statue of 
Buddha at Kyoto—one that would out- 
do in every way the famous one at 
Nara (which towered in brass go feet, 
and had taken seven years to build). 
Hideyoshi wanted all this splendor 
surpassed in five years; a statue 250 
feet high in a temple garden within 
two miles of wall was what he set his 
people to accomplish. The Kosakis 
were put with the woodcutters. When 
sufficient cedar logs were ready, the 
scarcity of large stones was discovered 
and of the wall proposed to gird the 
shrine, there still yawned the two 
empty miles. And now the task was 
to force their way into the tea gardens 
and into the private enclosures and 
by force bear away the ornamental 
stones. For a year the furnishings of 
the ancient rock gardens were pillaged. 
Hideyoshi raged at the slowness and it 
is said that frequently he himself took 
part in the work. 

Then one day the Kosakis came 
upon the new religion. They met the 
brown-robed foreign priests, the Fran- 
ciscans, in Kyoto and were treated to 
fine tea when they finished tearing 
down their cloister wall. They heard 
for the first time the Gospel story of 
a suffering God greater than Buddha, 
who had come down and lived with 
men long years before, in a land to the 
west of Japan. This Jesus had been 





December 


killed by His people, hung upon a 
cross! They heard with horror this 
infliction of death on a great Teacher, 
on the Son of God; and in that mo- 
ment Kosaki and his son received the 
grace of faith. And soon their interest 
in building the temple for Buddha 
waned. The lad, like an admiring son, 
mirrored all the moods and interests 
of his father. Soon they took less pride 
in the curved roofs slowly rising over 
Kyoto, and began to sympathize with 
the people under such enormous labor 
and loss. 

The Buddhist bonzes were in anger, 
for not only had they likewise fallen 
under the constant tax, but their reve- 
nues were imperiled by this foreign 
religion now being preached openly. 
The bonzes went boldly to Hideyoshi’s 
castle and demanded that he forbid 
the foreign threat. But in spite of the 
edict against the true religion, the 
Kosaki family were all converted to 
Christianity by Father Pedro Baptist. 
The man-child, to his great delight, 
was now baptized Thomas, and he 
gave up willingly all participation in 
the old superstitions. The family moved 
to a little house close by the monastery 
so that they could attend holy Mass. 


The Franciscans continued to preach 


and to perform works of charity. Then 
one day the blow fell. The soldiers 
came, destroyed the Franciscan Con- 
vent and imprisoned the six priests, 
their servants and Michael Kosaki, 
Thomas’s father. When the old arrow- 
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smith was taken, Thomas ran out and 
demanded that he, too, be taken with 
his father. Arguments, offers of money 
and position, none of these things could 
shake Thomas from his faith. The 
shogun even promised to adopt him 
as his own son if he would abandon 
his religion. All persuasions failing, 
the boy was bound and led away. 

After nine weary days of marching, 
they reached the feudal prisons at 
Nishinomya. They were thrown into 
cells open to the weather. Here 
Thomas was to suffer his first trial, 
and to remain steadfast even under 
torture. He never wavered when the 
fierce guards came and bound him and 
cut off one of his ears, then threw him 
bleeding into the icy cell with the late 
snow blowing in flurries through the 
grills. In the long cold night Thomas 
knelt in prayer, and he composed a 
letter of farewell to his mother, a letter 
now in the Vatican Museum, stained 
with the tears of two. One of the most 
pathetic and heroic documents of child- 
hood is this rice-paper scroll blurred 
by the tortured tears of Thomas and 
by those of Pope Pius IX, who at the 
time of the canonization of St. Thomas 
Kosaki with the other 25 martyrs of 
Japan in 1862, could not read this old 
letter without weeping: 

“To my honored and _ beloved 
mother:—It is with the greatest love 
and respect I send this letter to you. 
By this time you will have heard that 
father and I are to be crucified at 
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Nagasaki. The edict of our execution 
has been published throughout the 
kingdom. There are 26 of us privi- 
leged to shed our blood for the holy 
faith... . 

“Farewell, my dearest mother. I 
thank you for all the goodness you 
have shown me from the time that 
God gave me to you. Father and I 
are going to heaven, hand in hand, 
and there we shall wait for you. 

Your loving son, 
THOMAS.” 

The following day the 26 were pa- 
raded through the streets of all the 
villages on the way to Nagasaki. To- 
wards evening they rested. While the 
soldiers lit fires and boiled water for 
tea, Thomas sat by the roadside and 
between his prayers, he turned to the 
world he would soon leave. 

The next day they were taken by 
boat to Nagasaki. There the martyrs 
were hung on the 26 crosses that 
hedged the hill by the sea. They were 
left in torture all through the day. 

Thomas hung like a little flag on 
his great death tree. He never cried 
out but kept his eyes on his father 
who bore all patiently and silently; and 
he saw his mother watching and weep- 
ing beyond the bamboo fence. 

Towards sunset, at a signal, two 
spears were thrust crosswise through 
the breast of each victim. A few min- 
utes of tortured writhing which rocked 
the cross set in stones, and Thomas’s 
soul went serenely away. 





Fan Mail 


By VIRGINIA TAYLOR KLOSE 
Condensed from the Journal* 


In the past year I’ve read literally 
thousands of fan letters from men, 
women and children in hamlets, towns 
and cities from Canada to the Gulf 
and from New York to the Middle 
West. They are addressed to my hus- 
band who broadcasts a daily program 
over one of the major networks. In it 
he portrays a kindly older man who 
reads poetry, tells a story, and chats 
informally with his listeners. He pic- 
tures them as individuals rather than 
a group. For that reason the appeal 
of his program is a very personal one 
and brings a response that is unfail- 
ingly interesting from a human point 
of view. 

These letters are fascinating. The 
writers are most articulate and have a 
sincere, direct approach that is at times 
startling. Why do they write and 
what do they talk about? For a variety 
of reasons and on a multitude of sub- 
jects. Many of them just want to say 
“hello” in our friendly American way. 
They like the program and wish to 
send on a good word to the broad- 


caster. Scores of them have problems 


to discuss, often tragic ones. And the 
urge to unburden their souls to some- 
one overcomes any reticence they may 
have. The fact that the broadcaster is 





As lady to lady 


unknown to them and they to him 
makes it easy. There are many listeners 
who want something material: money, 
clothing, subscriptions taken, business 
introductions, their songs sung, their 
poems read. But there are even more 
who want to give. They send money, 
dresses, dolls, handkerchiefs, candy, 
fruit, flowers, toys, wrist watches, 
aprons, medals, holy pictures, rosaries, 
and even offers of adoption for the 
orphans in the script. 

They enter into the serial story and 
are loyal and true to the characters 
who appeal most to them. Any sort 
of misfortune in this fictitious world 
brings instant response from the listen- 
ing public. The fans are kind, warm- 
hearted, and quick to offer aid of a 
very real sort. They are deeply sincere 
and they mean much to the broad- 
caster. There is a mysterious bond of 
sympathy and understanding between 
him and his listeners. The intrigue of 
the unknown enters in and lends en- 
chantment. Here is a voice and you 
can do with it what you will. Make 
its owner blond and dashing, dark and 
handsome, thin or fat, old or young. 

It is supposed by many that these 
fan-mail writers are the nation’s men- 
tal lightweights. They are the objects 
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of a snobbery that is ridiculous. As 
in even the best families one occasion- 
ally runs across an out and out moron, 
so does one here. But it is almost as 
rare as a day in June. Most of these 
people—in my experience—are intelli- 
gent. Many of them are cultivated. 
All of them are vastly interesting. 
Crested stationery comes in the same 
batch with wrapping-paper notes. The 
Social Register and the telephone direc- 
tory breathe the same unsanctified air. 
And many times the telephone sub- 
scriber wins hands down over his more 
pedigreed brother for a well-written, 
meaty letter. 

While a considerable number of men 
of all kinds, creeds, and classes write 
in, the majority of fans are women. 
And that somehow seems logical. Men 
are no fun. They’re too clipped. They 
belong to the “yours of the 14th inst. 
received” school. But the ladies, never 
notably strong or silent in conversation, 
are even less so on paper. Housewives, 
secretaries, teachers, college girls, career 
women, domestics, brides, spinsters, 
young, middle-aged, and old; in never- 
ending procession they send a stream 
of letters that runs the gamut of sub- 
jects and emotions. 

As for style and form, there are more 
ways of signing one’s name than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy, my 
dears. “Your friend, Mrs. Mary 
Smith,” leads the field. A particularly 
ardent lady will usually say, “Your 
loving friend, Mrs. Mary Smith.” But 


not all the girls who write are so bold. 

When I remember the hours spent 
toiling over those blessed copy books as 
a small child, trying to learn penman- 
ship, I often wonder what the outside 
world was doing. Scrawl, scratch, and 
script, legible and illegible, the pen- 
manship pours in. And I’ve come to 
the bitter conclusion that I wasted a 
lot of time. You can read anything 
on paper if you put your mind to it. 

There is an easy informal style to 
the fan letter which is refreshing to 
see. Nothing but an urge impels a 
fan to write. They don’t bat the air 
with their pens like someone who’s 
composing a bread and butter note. 
They aren’t writing to old Aunt Sarah 
who is a pain in the neck but likely 
to leave them some of the family plate. 
So there is nothing stilted or strained 
about them. They’re straight from the 
heart and an interesting reflection of 
the sender. Fans don’t expect an an- 
swer and that, if nothing else, dis- 
tinguishes them from all the other 
letter writers in the world except bill 
collectors. 

The misery of illness and poverty 
and their attendant afflictions prompts 
many letters. They tear at the heart 
and leave you wondering what solace 
can be offered to the writers in their 
deep distress. Hunger and destitution 
stalk through many of the pages. Yet 
there is a braveness and a flicker of 
hope that stir admiration for their 
courage. 
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A woman is old, sick, and practically 
destitute. All she has left is her little 
radio and the pleasure that drifts into 
her shabby room from the exciting, 
beautiful, never-never land hidden in 
the tiny box by her bed. Many of us 
wouldn’t be able to lift our heads or 
even smile wanly with her sorrow to 
weigh us down. She writes: “My only 
contact with the outside world is my 
radio. Very few people come to see 
me. I have been closely confined to 
my home for years, caring for sickness 
and a blind husband who passesd on 
ten years ago. I find that when you 
are old and when you have been out 
of the world, people soon, shall I say, 
forget you. Now and then a few old 
friends call on the telephone and let 
you know that they have not forgotten 
you. But they are too busy to come 
to see you. So you see I am very 
much alone. And I enjoy your pro- 
gram so much.” All the wistfulness 
of old age looking back at youth and 
friends and pleasant times is in that 
letter, written in a shaking hand that 
is barely legible. 

But not all the fan mail comes from 
troubled hearts and weary bodies. 


There are many sides to it. It is a’ 


complete picture of life and has its 
comic moments, too. 

Is there a doctor in the house? If 
so he would no doubt appreciate this 
sure-fire cure for pneumonia sent in 
by one well-meaning listener. Let the 
A. M. A. prick up its learned ears and 
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listen to this: “Wash chest with hot 
water and back well, to open pores. 
Then apply hot poultice, made of 
onions cut up fine. The throat should 
be covered as well as the chest. Bind 
a half salt mackerel on each foot to 
draw the fever down. Keep a sugar 
bag of cut-up onions near face to in- 
hale. Prepare onion juice with a little 
lemon to take every half hour. Keep 
this up until all congestion is broken. 
Also mustard plasters can be used.” 
Why educate, why vaccinate, why steri- 
lize? To think that after all our expo- 
sure to the progress of medicine, a 
woman, literate enough to spell fairly 
well and type a neat letter, can dash 
off that piece of witchcraft makes the 
flesh crawl up and down one’s spine. 

Occasionally someone writes in with 
a vivid comment about the poetry read 
on the program. To many the poetry 
is a mild irritation which they tolerate 
in order to hear the story or the song. 
One old gentleman of this school said 
he couldn’t understand what had hap- 
pened to him, but he was beginning 
to “like poetry.” He thought it was 
the way my husband read it that had 
turned the trick. Usually, he said, it 
was the rhyme that got on his nerves. 
But now he didn’t seem to mind it 
any more. We still can’t decide 
whether this was a compliment or a 
crack. 

To an enfant du Sacré Coeur, 
brought up never to speak to strangers 
and above all never to rattle the family 
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skeletons in public, the very idea of 
accosting a gentleman via U. S. postal 
service and letting one’s hair down is 
unthinkable. But no such ladylike in- 
hibitions afflict the fan writers. Bravely 
in words of one to four and six syl- 
lables they tell all. And by all I mean 
just that. 

As inevitably as day follows night, 
love comes into the life of the male 
broadcaster via the post office. There 
is a certain percentage of ladies who 
fix their affections on a Voice, build 
the Voice into their particular dream 
man, and seem utterly content to write 
endearing letters that never get any 
response. The first time you pick up 
a letter in which a strange lady calls 
your husband pet names and sends 
him the first forget-me-not out of her 
garden you get a distinct jolt. How- 
ever, when you sit down and read a 
few dozen of them from as many dif- 
ferent women, with all due respect to 
the ladies, you have a good laugh. 

Being an anonymous broadcaster my 
husband seems to have a fatal fascina- 
tion for this type of listener. They 
like to try to find out who he is and 
the ardent ones ask for pictures and 
are constantly hunting a clue. 

The most unusual letter of this type 
was from a young woman of obvious 
education and a certain delicacy of 
feeling. In the script story one of the 
feminine characters decided to marry 
another man. After that episode went 
on the air, this young woman wrote 
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and offered to take the place of the 
departed character and to marry my 
husband. Among other things she 
said: “I am 29 years of age and live 
with my mother. However, there are 
times when I am conscious of a numb- 
ness and aching loneliness, which I 
am sure could be wholly obliterated by 
the presence of a kind and gentle man 
who has a fondness for children and 
their intrinsic worth and who could 
give me an opportunity to express all 
the warmth and tenderness which is 
inherent in me and of which I am 
capable, but thus far have kept dor- 
mant within me. I can’t expect you 
to love or regard me as you do your 
beloved wife [script wife, who is dead] 
but I would be content, if you would 
give me an opportunity to prove to 
you that I can, at least, be a loyal and 
devoted partner to anything you hold 
dear to you. Now, if all this seems 
plausible to you, can we somehow ar- 
range to see each other, with this 
express idea of determining whether 
or not we are ideally suited to one an- 
other. May I hear from you soon?” 

That is a letter apart from the usual 
one written by a woman fan of the 
romantic type. It is a sincere, heartfelt 
appeal from a lonely person who sees 
in this Voice a fulfillment of her life- 
long dreams, an answer to her desires, 
and her letter arouses real sympathy. 
It makes one sorry that such emptiness 
is hers. 

The most fun of all in the lovelorn 
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section of the fan mail department 
comes from the regular ones. The 
ladies who write daily or several times 
a week and who cajole, wheedle, tease, 
and pour out their undying affection 
on sheet after sheet of scented sta- 
tionery. We are very fond of about 
ten of them. If one doesn’t write in 
at her usual time we wonder how she 
is and what has happened to her. They 
invite my husband to call and are never 
discouraged by the lack of response. 
Perhaps the most attractive one of 
all is a lady of uncertain age, who 
writes from the depth of her garden. 
She usually has a bird chirping in a 
branch near her and she turns out 
reams on the heady smell of the 
flowers and the clear moonlight of the 
night before. She plays the piano at 
twilight in the melancholy Russian 


Figures of Phantasy 


Fickle as a Russian diplomat.— 
Queen’s Work. 

Buttoned up in my resolution.— 
Rev. B. Wilberforce. 


Thwarted like a dollar in Tif- 
fany’s—Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 


“Isms” in America should become 
“wasms.’—The Brooklyn Tablet. 


An orator without terminal facil- 
ities.—Francis Clement Kelley. 


tradition and is full of other parlor 
tricks. I secretly suspect she paints 
china and makes lockets out of her 
friends’ hair. There is about her a 
faint hint of jasmine and a touch of 
old lace at the wrist and throat. Here 
is a sample of her at her best: “Dear, 
As your calm, steady voice came to 
me this morning in ] Love You Truly, 
I felt what I shall never feel again. 
Oh! The thrill of hearing you sing 
what I have always wanted to sing. 
I have kept you in the dark for so 
long—I want to tell you now who I 
am, the woman in me wants to, but 
the girl in me makes me afraid—not 
of you, my dear, of myself... .” 

The wife in me, madame, makes me 
afraid I'll forget I’m a lady and wants 
me to tell you that you’ve said enough 
for now. 


Self-assurance which covered him 
like a coat of enamel.—English in 
Action. 


The setting was Shakespearian: 
supplied by the imagination.—]. R. 
McG. in the Field Afar. 


Friendly as a wet pup.—Charles 
Brooks. 


Sold his birthright for a pot of 
messages.—Malcolm Bingay. 


[Many of these are from college magazines. Collegiates (and others, of course) 
are invited to submit similar figures. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first 
contributor of each one used. Give the exact source. 
acknowledged or returned.—Editor. ] 


Contributions cannot be 











The Man Chesterton 


Dr. Johnson with skyrockets 


Chesterton lived for many years in 
a flat overlooking the beautiful Batter- 
sea Park, where Mrs. Lilian Curt 
would often see him strolling in deep 
thought. His wife, a dainty little lady, 
clever and level-headed and most de- 
voted to her husband, would some- 
times get anxious when he was long 
overdue for meals. Then she would 
anxiously start off to find him, remark- 
ing, “I am off to seek my ‘Mighty 
Atom’.” 

“IT knew G. K. C.,” writes A. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs, “when I was in the process 
of becoming an undergraduate at Ox- 
ford. Being so grotesquely fat that he 
couldn’t dress himself, he used to ap- 
pear in socks at breakfast, eat hugely, 
and then go out into the garden with 
a pad of paper and a packet of cigar- 
ettes. In the course of a couple of hours 
there would be a ring of cigarettes on 
the grass around him and when the 
wind blew away his pages, he would 
scream for help with a series of epi- 
grams which I am sure found their 
way into his later pages. Whenever he 
went from the country to London there 
was always a little black bag in his 
hand. In the bag was a bottle of wine, 
and in the station refreshment room 
he would order a cup of tea and a 
wine glass. Many times I’ve seen him 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 
Condensed from the book* 


taking alternate sips of tea and wine 
between mouths of a penny bun!” 
Whenever he visited Glasgow, Ches- 
terton zlways stayed with Professor 
Phillimore who occupied the Greek 
chair at Glasgow University. Philli- 
more entertained many literary people 
in Glasgow—Hilaire Belloc, Thomas 
Hardy, Galsworthy, and many another. 
Mr. Craig Annam had the opportunity 
of making photographic portraits of 
Chesterton in 1912, when the latter 
was at his bulkiest. He seemed much 
interested in his striking appearance 
and in his likeness to Dr. Johnson. 
Chesterton wore a dark gray highland 
cloak and a tiny Homburg hat. As 
he was leaving the studio one morning 
a small boy stopped and stared at the 
great man. G. K. noticed the young- 
ster’s interest and puffed himself out 
to his very biggest for his benefit. 
Nothing was said, of course, but the 
pose was obvious. Hugh C. Riviere’s 
wife knew Chesterton as a schoolboy 
at St. Paul’s when, as a friend of her 
brother’s, he and E. C. Bentley used to 
come to her home. He was then a tall, 
slim youth. Riviere knew him through 
her when they were both young men 
and before either was married. G. K. 
C. had even at that time the feeling 
of the romance of weapons that runs 


* 1939. International Mark Twain Society, Webster Groves, Mo. 180 pp. $2.50. 
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through so much of his work. He went 
to stay with the Rivieres after his mar- 
riage, at a time when his wife was 
ill in bed and unable to see to his pack- 
ing. The result was that he arrived 
with nothing but an old revolver 
bought on the way, and his favorite 
sword-stick with an ivory handle! 

The Chestertons, Gilbert and his 
brother Cecil, and their friend W. C. 
Worsdell, all belonged to a debating 
society known as “I. D. K.” (I Don’t 
Know). In the earlier period G. K. C. 
attended the meetings pretty regularly 
but later on rarely, being, as his wife 
declared, “too busy.” One of the earliest 
meetings was at the house of his wife’s 
family, the Bloggs, at Gummersbury, 
Chiswick. At the end of the discussion 
Chesterton commented in his usual 
jocular style, “We're in a complete 
fog!” 

But more than once Chesterton re- 
marked that the speeches of the I Don’t 
Know’s were much cleverer than those 
heard in the House of Commons. At 
one meeting Chesterton could not find 
a chair, so he was obliged to squat on 
the floor, and he dropped down with a 
thud that shook the whole house. 


No one could condemn a thing in. 


fewer words than Chesterton. Speaking 
about that much discussed book of 
other days, Renan’s Life of Christ, 
Chesterton said to his friends, Des- 
mond Gleeson and George Boyle, “I 
remember reading it while I was stand- 
ing in the queue waiting to see 
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Charlie's Aunt. But it is obvious which 
is the better farce, for Charlie's Aunt 
is still running.” The English adver- 
tisement of Charlie’s Aunt always had 
a picture of the old woman getting 
along at top speed, with the words, 
“still running.” 

Father Cyril Martindale did not meet 
Chesterton very often, but he felt that 
he knew him well all the same. “This 
was because despite his shyness, or I 
should say his modesty, he Jet you 
know him, and set up no barriers. This 
modesty was again seen in his dealings 
with young men. It never occurred to 
him that they could have nothing in- 
teresting or useful to say, or that he 
was called upon to act the oracle. 

“And this simplicity could again, I 
think, be seen in what people called 
his paradoxes. He always insisted that 
that was not what they were, but sheer 
statements of the obvious. To him, it 
was life as ordinarily lived that seemed 
‘paradoxical’: it was amazing to him 
that men could think the things they 
did, especially as doing so issued into 
so uncomfortable as well as, too often, 
so wicked a life. 

“Sometimes the constant appearance 
of the word ‘wild’ in his writings irri- 
tated me. He had a vivid and active 
imagination, so that he saw all sorts 
of connections and illustrations that 
others did not; but his mind in reality 
worked in a very orderly way. I think 
the explanation may be this—he con- 
stantly described himself as ‘lazy’ and 
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I presume that he was so by tempera- 
ment. He always put down the rapid- 
ity of his brother’s conversation with 
the tardiness of his own, as sheer lazi- 
ness on his part. Now, had he let him- 
self go to laziness, he would have been 
letting his mind, too, go ‘wild.’ But he 
did neither. 

“I think he died in some ways a 
broken-hearted man. There were no 
signs of the world having learned any- 
thing that was good, even from its 
sufferings; all the more noticeable was 
his peace and serenity in God; and this 
is why I do not hesitate to say that I 
think there was to be discerned in him 
real holiness.” 

Father (now Monsignor) John 
O’Connor, known to fame as Father 
Brown, recollects that on Sunday, July 
30, 1922, he had “the immense hap- 
piness of receiving Chesterton into the 
Church. Mrs. Chesterton was present, 
profoundly moved, and Dom Ignatius 
Rice, O.S.B., in the chapel of the Rail- 
way Hotel at Beaconsfield, the first 
public church in town. 

“In 1925 Mrs. Chesterton followed 
him into the Church on the Feast of 
All Saints. They almost at once began 
to sponsor the erection of a permanent 
church near the railway station. And 
Now it is being enlarged as a memorial 
to him.” 

Patrick Braybrooke saw his cousin 
Chesterton for the last time at Beacons- 
field. “It was a hot afternoon in sum- 
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mer and in the sweet garden at his 
home he recited poetry, made up 
verses, discussed American hotels, and 
came to the conclusion that Stevenson 
was the bravest man who ever wrote.” 
One morning not long afterwards Bray- 
brooke was sitting in the refreshment 
room of a London underground and 
he picked up casually enough a news- 
paper. “I saw some words and my 
world seemed to fall into pieces. For 
I read, Sudden Death of G. K. Chester- 
ton. It seemed like the end of an era 
of literary greatness in every way. But 
I was glad he did not have a long ill- 
ness, a long drawn-out anti-climax was 
not for him. When his time came he 
went home quickly, almost like one of 
the Stevenson characters, as if hit by 
an arrow. He went home and the 
Catholic Church which he loved so 
well took care of his soul, and at 
Mass in the little church at Beacons- 
field we said our last farewell.” 

Chesterton died on June 14, 1936, 
and was buried in the graveyard of 
the Beaconsfield Catholic Church. Just 
recently the Republic of Ireland has 
given a great bell for the Chesterton 
Memorial Church, which is thus in- 
scribed: 

“Presented to the parish of Beacons- 
field by friends and admirers of Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton, to ring the call to 
faith, which he so chivalrously answer- 
ed in song, in word, and in example, 
to the glory of God and of England.” 








The Grapes of Wrath 


Condensed from the Social Forum* 


Proof that young transients are 
really looking for work is afforded by 
the fact that thousands of them came 
from all parts of the country to Delhi, 
Ont., Canada, for the tobacco season. 
Most of them came because they had 
heard that work was to be had, others 
because they’d seen posters offering 
work. One and all wanted work, and 
not easy work or high-paid work, 
either. 

But there wasn’t enough to go 
around. Thousands of men congregat- 
ed in a small town, many of them 
having come great distances, and no 
work. What a chance for Communist 
propaganda! What a chance to stir up 
rioting! 

There wasn’t any rioting, though, 
and the Communists, who were right 
on the spot, made no headway. This 
in spite of the fact that the town coun- 
cil tried to kick the men out, wouldn’t 
feed them or help them in any way, 
and that neither federal nor provincial 
government saw fit to act. 

Why? Because a Catholic priest, 
Father John Uyen of the Church of 
St. John de Brébeuf, acted. If the men 
were hungry, they had to be fed, at 
least until they could get a chance to 
move on, until there was no more 
chance of work in Delhi. Out of his 
own pocket, with the help of his house- 


No peaches to pick 


keeper, Miss Irene Martin, and the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph, Father Uyen began 
feeding the men. In five days he had 
given out 1,500 meals; by Aug. 12 he 
was serving between 700 and 800 meals 
daily. 

To do this Father Uyen had to face 
the opposition of the community. The 
town council refused to help, instead 
tried to get the men driven out of 
town. 

“The town council,” said Father 
Uyen, “adopted its attitude for the fol- 
lowing reasons: first, by feeding the 
men it will keep them here longer. 
Second, it will bring them here again 
next year if they know where they can 
get a meal. Third, they are afraid the 
men will make Delhi their residence 
and thus put more on relief.” 

So the town council would not act. 
Neither would the provincial or federal 
governments; the buck, as usual, was 
passed right back to Father Uyen. He 
was told that some of the men had 
money. He replied that if any he had 
fed had money they certainly needed it 
to buy clothes with, for they were all 
in rags. 

The Sisters had to go away for their 
annual retreat, so Father Uyen kept 
things going; his housekeeper, three 
girls, and a young boy helping him 


out. A very few donations came in, 


*306 Cumberland St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. September, 1939. 
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THE GRAPES OF WRATH 


but the meals had to keep going. 

On Aug. 9, six days after he had 
started giving out meals, Father Uyen 
said, “I don’t think there is a chance 
of many more getting work. By the 
end of this week all the men needed 
will have been hired. I know that 
something must be done for these men, 
but what it is, I don’t know. They 
can’t remain here, because there’s noth- 
ing here for them, and it’s cruel to send 
them back without hope, or money, or 
improvement in their condition. 

“I sincerely ask our civil leaders to 
make a thorough study of the condi- 
tion of these men. They want not only 
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temporary assistance, but the prospect 
of steady jobs.” 

Gradually, the number of men de- 
creased, and with it Father Uyen’s 
burden. On Aug. 16 the number of 
meals given daily was down to 175. 

So the Delhi situation is cleared up; 
the storm has blown over. What would 
have happened without Father Uyen’s 
courageous and charitable action is 
easy to guess; probably one of the in- 
cidents that have already disfigured 
Canada’s history in the dealing of gov- 
ernments with the unemployed: tear 
gas, riots, clubbings, shootings, injuries, 
deaths. 


Facts on Annulments 


Enemies of the Church, and some ignorant Catholics as well, often 





assert that the rich can obtain whatever they wish from the Church, 
especially in the matter of matrimonial cases. During 1938 the tribunal 
of the Sacred Roman Rota judged 73 appeals for a declaration of nullity 
of marriage. Of these cases 40 were of poor persons who, being unable 
to engage a lawyer, were provided by the Rota with a lawyer, gratis. 
Forty-six of the 73 cases were decided against the pleaders, that is, the 
Rota refused to declare for the nullity of these marriages. Of these 46 
rejected pleas, 25 were of persons who employed their own lawyers, 21 
were of poor persons unable to engage their own lawyers and hence 
were freely provided with one. Twenty-seven cases were decided for 
the pleaders as null and void marriages. Of these 27 declarations of 
nullity, 19 were of poor persons unable to engage their own lawyer. 
Evidently the Rota’s decisions are not influenced by financial considera- 


tions. 
The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (Nov. ’39). 








Correspondence Courses 
By LEO A. STAMM 
Condensed from the Queen’s Work* 


Nothing will ever surprise me any 
more, nothing at all. Now that I’ve 
seen correspondence-course instruction 
for would-be converts, I’m just plain 
inured to surprise. 

Why if I could be surprised at all, 
I'd probably be most surprised by the 
fact that the whole thing seems to 
work. Kenrick Seminary in St. Louis, 
Webster Groves, if you must be exact, 
has been putting Catholic doctrine into 
the mailbag for almost three years 
now, and the venture’s been so suc- 
cessful that about 190 letters of instruc- 
tion are now being mailed out every 
week. That’s a lot of letters in any- 
body’s language. 

Of course it’s all very logical, having 
begun with the Catholic Motor Mis- 
sionaries of Missouri. You see, these 
motor missions, religion on wheels, 
have for years been touring the Ozark 
sections of Missouri, down where the 
people still have a sneaking suspicion 
that a priest wears a biretta to cover his 
horns and has a hard time getting on 
shoes over his cloven hooves. The mis- 
sions pitch a week’s camp in some small 
town and expound the truths of the 
Church to all who will gather on a 
street corner and listen. All summer 
these missionaries are active, the travel- 
ing salesmen of Catholicism. 


By word of writ 


But you can’t expect the townsfolk to 
rally ’round a sound truck when win- 
ter’s getting in its licks and the mer- 
cury is sinking. So the drummer’s ac- 
tivities have always been limited to the 
days when you don’t have to thaw out 
the pump to get a drink, and you know 
how it is when you can’t take advan- 
tage of newly aroused interest and have 


‘to limit your sales talk to a single 


week; people just forget all their fine 
intentions to learn more about this 
Catholic faith. 

Well, the motor missionaries had 
tried various plans for perpetuating 
their work and providing further in- 
struction, but they couldn’t seem to get 
the right combination. And then Fa- 
ther Lester J. Fallon, C.M., S.T.D., 
professor of theology at Kenrick Sem- 
inary, went into a huddle with some 
of his students and came up with the 
idea of correspondence courses. 

Now when the motor missions have 
completed their week’s pitch, the 
priests explain to their audiences that 
a complete plan of instruction is avail- 
able for the asking. If you’re interested 
in finding out a little more about the 
Catholic Church, all you have to do is 
drop into the nearest post office and let 
Kenrick know about it. Religion on 
wheels becomes religion by stamps. 


*3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. November, 1939. 
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What’s more, the courses have been ex- 
plained in various newspapers through- 
out the rural districts, and various 
priests and lay people have done a 
little vocal propagandizing on the side, 
so the courses are reaching people that 
have never even seen the motor mis- 
sions. 

As soon as someone has signified his 
interest in the course, a letter is sent 
to him with an application card and 
a full explanation of the study. If he 
returns his application, he promptly re- 
ceives a textbook, Father Smith In- 
structs Jackson, which is a dialogue ex- 
planation, written by Bishop Noll, of 
the fundamentals of Catholicism. With 
the textbook goes the first of a series of 
tests. 

Each lesson in the course covers a 
certain assigned number of pages in 
the textbook. The student must first 
study the assigned lesson carefully; 
then he has to answer the test ques- 
tions. These answers he sends to the 
seminary for correction and explana- 
tion, and at Kenrick one of the semi- 
narians corrects the test and writes a 
commentary to the student. The same 
seminarian takes care of each student 
throughout the course of study, for the 
work is kept as personal as possible. 
Thus the seminarian can come really 
to know the student, to spot the diffi- 
culties he might have and clear them 
up. 

It is these tests and the personal let- 
ters that make Kenrick’s correspond- 


ence courses unique among the many 
methods that are at present employed 
in religious instruction by mail. The 
tests are simple, easily understood, con- 
cise, and complete. There are true-or- 
false questions, questions that can be 
answered by selecting the correct state- 
ment among several alternatives, ques- 
tions that are answered by the filling 
in of a word or a phrase; anything to 
keep writing down to a minimum. In 
this way the course appeals to those 
who are but mildly interested in re- 
ligion but who haven’t time or inclina- 
tion to do a great deal of work in it, 
and the small amount of writing that 
is involved soothes those who feel that 
they cannot express themselves very 
well on paper. 

The letters accomplish a threefold 
purpose. First of all they encourage 
the student; they’re a sort of “Nice go- 
ing, kid! You're doing all right” pat 
on the back, and heaven knows that a 
student can stand encouragement now 
and again. Second, they allow a com- 
plete explanation of difficulties and a 
clearing up of any doubts. Third, the 
letter serves to answer any questions 
that the student may ask, and he is en- 
couraged to ask a lot of them. 

Just at present Kenrick is offering 
two distinct courses in religion. In the 
beginning there was only one, the ele- 
mentary course covered by the Father 
Smith Instructs Jackson text. This was 
divided into eight lessons. But the first 
students completed the course, were 
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awarded their diplomas to signify that 
the instructions were duly completed, 
and suddenly Kenrick began to wonder 
what it should do about them from 
that time forward. This business of 
religion is a full-time job, and you can 
never really say that you’ve finished 
learning about it. So out came the more 
advanced course, a series of four lessons 
on the Mass, with The Treasures of the 
Mass as a text. This second course came 
as a response to the requests of converts 
who felt they needed more instruction 
in the meaning of the core of Cathol- 
icism, the Eucharist. Obviously the 
natural thing to do was offer a series 
of instructions on the Mass. Kenrick 
did it. And with the course on the 
Mass goes a missal, to make the train- 
ing practical. 

So successful has the Kenrick work 
been that the course materials are now 
being used for convert class and discus- 
sion club work throughout the country. 
You can never tell when you'll drop 
into a parish rectory or a hospital wait- 
ing room or even a school classroom 
and find a copy of the text and the 
explanation and tests that go with it. 


For people everywhere are finding that 
this simple, comprehensive plan of 
study is precisely what they need in 
their own work. 

The correspondence courses them- 
selves have reached out to a continent 
or two. The plan is being used in 16 
different centers in the U. S. and Can- 
ada; there are seminaries in New York, 
Texas, and Missouri that are conduct- 
ing religion-by-mail courses; inquiries 
and requests for information have come 
to Kenrick from 45 states of the Union 
as well as from England, Italy, Hawaii, 
India, and points thither. And all be- 
cause the motor missionaries needed 
some plan to keep alive the interest that 
they had aroused with their summer 
talks. 

So you see you can’t be sure that any- 
thing is impossible. Don’t be surprised 
at all if tomorrow you should read this 
ad in the newspaper: “Become a Cath- 
olic in three easy lessons. Send at once 
for our free illustrated folder. Special 
gift for promptness.” 

I know that I for one won’t be sur- 
prised. Anything can happen, and it 
usually does, 


Scotties Out for Christmas! 


The great novelty of the Christmas cards of 1939, I would say, is the scarcity 
of Scotties. Those of you who can go back in fancy to 1937 will remember that 
in that banner year Christmas and Scotties were practically synonymous! In 
1938 I noticed a waning popularity, and in 1939 their absence can really be felt. 
This will grieve some dog lovers, as they may have to stop and try to remember 


just what Christmas is supposed to celebrate. 
Mary E. McLaughlin in America (14 Oct. ’39). 











The Origin of a Poem 


Word-welder’s workshop 


| was once introduced to a stout 
gentleman named Mr. Malumphy. He 
was extraordinarily stout, weighing, I 
should say, well over 250 pounds. 
“How do you do, Mr. Malumphy!” I 
said, and as I shook his large com- 
fortable hand it flashed on me that I 
was undergoing a unique onomato- 
poeic experience. For what more per- 
fect name could ever be given to a fat 
man than Mr. Malumphy? 

Upon leaving Mr. Malumphy I de- 
cided to supply him, on my own, with 
the perfect first name that would fit 
both his surname and his physical 
proportions. I decided to think of him 
forever more as “Humphry Malum- 
phy,” the perfect name for a fat man, 
if there ever was one. 

I then began speculating as to what 
would be the perfect name for a thin 
man, with the onomatopoeia properly 
preserved. I decided upon either Fer- 
dinand Feeney or Lemuel Feeney, the 
first a fine-drawn name, the second 
both fine-drawn and slippery. Lemuel 
Feeney would slide through a straw 
on a soda fountain counter, or edge 
through the slightest crack in a door. 
But it was perilously too near another 
name of similar sound to be preserved 
in mind for my own comfort, so I 
capitulated, and elected Ferdinand as 


By LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 
Condensed from America* 


the thin man par-excellence of my im- 
agination. It was long before he be- 
came famous as a bull. If Humphry 
Malumphy and Ferdinand Feeney were 
reported walking down the street to- 
gether, you would know their weights 
immediately, even with your eyes 
closed. 

My next step was to find a fat man 
on whom I should bestow the honorary 
title of Humphry Malumphy. He must 
not only sound like Humphry Malum- 
phy, he must walk like him, talk like 
him, breathe like him. I did not find 
him till two years had passed, and then 
in the person of one of our own lay 
brothers at Woodstock College. This 
dear lay brother, long since dead, was 
large, simple, innocent. You might 
have called him a simpleton in many 
of his ways. He was a perfect Hum- 
phry Malumphy. One of his offices 
was to pump the organ at Benediction, 
for at Woodstock Seminary in those 
days we had an out-dated organ that 
had to be pumped by hand. The pump- 
lever was placed behind the organ in 
the organ loft, and there on Benedic- 
tion nights, with his cassock removed 
so as to supply him with proper com- 
fort for his task, amid dusty boards 
and rafters, pumped Humphry Malum- 
phy. “You cannot pump the organ 
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tonight, Brother,” I said to him on 
one occasion, “because the organist is 
playing some new pieces you do not 
know.” “Oh, I pump the same way 
no matter what he plays,” replied 
Humphry Malumphy. You can see 
from this remark how guileless he was, 
and how little guileless was I. 

On a certain Sunday evening we, 
who were members of the choir, 
marched into the organ loft to take 
our places in the rows of the singers. 
As I passed the rear of the organ I 
saw Humphry Malumphy, assiduously 
at work supplying wind for the pre- 
Benediction music. His cassock lay on 
the floor. It was very hot, and he was 
perspiring. As I brushed by him, he 
paused for a moment in his pumping 
process to hitch up his suspenders, 
which were slipping. 

At Benediction that night I am 
ashamed to say that not only did I do 
no singing, I did almost no praying. 
For somewhere out of nowhere a line 
and a half of verse came running in 
my mind. I did not compose it, I just 
found it there in my mind, already 
composed. The line ran: 

Humphrey, the loon, by the dusty 
rafter 

Sweats like an ox... 

That was all there was to it. “Loon” 
I could explain on the score that our 
Brother was simple, and poetry always 
exaggerates where it feels it can. I had 
no notion, however, what I was to do 
with the line, or how it was ever to be 
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fitted into a completed poem. It was 
after Benediction that my “composi- 
tional mind,” as versus my “inspira- 
tional mind,” began to work. If Hum- 
phry was, in poetic setting, a “loon” 
then he could talk “loon-like” and this 
enabled me to finish the second line. 

Humphry, the loon, by the dusty 
rafter 

Sweats like an ox, and he says “I 
haf ter 
and then another pause. I thought of 
the significant hitch-up of the suspend- 
ers as I passed him on my way in to 
prayer. But “suspenders” is a hard 
word to manage gracefully in any 
rhyme. Firemen, policemen and others 
have a stronger and more resilient 
word—I believe it is derived from the 
Gaelic. In a day or two I was able to 
go on to 

Humphry, the loon, by the dusty 
rafter 

Sweats like an ox, and he says “I haf 
ter 

Buy new galluses the mornin’ after!” 

I had sense enough to see that this 
triplet was the end of a poem, not the 
beginning. So entirely as a piece of 
workmanship I composed some organ 
music to approach it, with a pump- 
handle movement in the lines as far as 
I could effect it, requiring me to break 
the triplet into a sestet. 

It took only time and a little patience 
to compose: 

That Mary, the Mother 
Of Jesus may 
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Have a lovely hymn Buy new galluses 
On her festive Day, The mornin’ after!” 

That God Almighty I called the poem The Organ Blow- 
May be adored er, and sent it to William Rose Benet 

With tuneful treble of the Saturday Review of Literature; 
And bass and chord, he published it on the front page. 


And what became of “Ferdinand 
Feeney”? He has never arrived in any 
poem. He is still sliding around in my 
head, sleek, suspicious, fidgety, too 
diaphanous to support a column of 


That music may mingle 
With light and flower 

On the hot June nights 
At the Holy Hour, 


Humphry, the loon, good substantial verse. And, after all, 
By the dusty rafter what could I do with him? He would 

Sweats like an ox, most probably crack in the middle if I 
And he says “I haf ter ever asked him to pump an organ. 


bs 


Examination of Conscience 


Do I borrow books from people? Do I do this off and on, or rather often, 
or consistently and all the time? Do I realize that, on this rotten “borrow” 
system, my reading is done, some part, or a good part, or entirely at other 
people’s expense? 

If I do not borrow other people’s boots, why do I borrow books? 

Do I return books borrowed from people in the time promised and on my 
own motion, or late and on being reminded by the lenders, or never and in spite 
of any number of reminders? 

Do I make a note of my borrowings with proper details of the transaction, 
or do I just borrow and then lend to others who lend to yet others, until the 
loan has passed so many hands that there is no knowing whether an owner 
exists and, if so, who on earth the bloke is? 

Do I borrow books with a view to bagging them? Do I examine my shelves 
to count my acquisitions from this source? 

Do I use the borrowed book with the devil’s own carelessness? When the 
lender is a public institution do I cut the illustrations out, abstract pages and 
make other misappropriations? Do I mark, score, draw pictures, inscribe doubt- 
ful jokes, write criticisms and comments in these books? 


When I borrow a book, do I even read it? Do I really? 
Social Justice [Bambalapitiya, Ceylon] (Aug. ’39). 













































St. Thomas & Becket 


By JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 
Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


The monks hurried him through 
the cloister into the twilight of the 
huge Canterbury Cathedral. He was 
their archbishop, and how could they 
see him perish? Yet he was calm, reso- 
lute, slow of step: his long thirst for 
martyrdom was being slaked at last. 
As they stepped into the cathedral 
gloom one of the monks barred the 
transept door behind them. But the 
archbishop wheeled in anger. “Back, 
cowards!” he cried. “Will you make 
the church a fortress?” 

Far off, the noise of axes and of 
splintered glass sounded the approach- 
ing chase. The knights, the infuriated 
king’s men, having stormed out of the 
palace to buckle on their arms, had 
now been bolted out. But they broke 
through a window and came quickly 
along the cloister towards the transept 
door. 

It was dusk, Dec. 29, 1170. The 
wearisome seven-year conflict between 
the King of England, Henry Planta- 
genet, and the majestic, inflexible Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, defender of the 
liberties of the Church, was rapidly 
drawing to a close. The little folk of 
Canterbury, assembled in the cathedral 
for vespers, or flying there in the ex- 
tremity of despair at news of the king’s 
men and their murderous designs, ran 


More royal than royalty 


to the archbishop as he entered; but 
they were put gently back and the 
monks, pressing round the martyr, led 
him away from the open door to a 
flight of steps behind one of the mas- 
sive pillars in the nave. 

In the deepening darkness he might 
easily have slipped away. He had the 
roof or the crypt to fly to for conceal- 
ment. But the time for flight was past, 
and he went up two or three steps 
behind the pillars, and stood there in 
silence. His was a commanding figure. 
To Edward Grim, the one cleric who 
stuck close to him in the stumbling 
rush for sanctuary, the breathing per- 
son of the primate must have been in- 
spiriting. As he stood there, waiting 
in the darkness for eternity, he seemed, 
in the impressive nobility of his bear- 
ing, like the symbol of his own life, 
simple, but of heroic dimensions, with 
a hint of the swift, the spacious, the 
incredible, in all his fortunes. 

He was born in Cheapside, London; 
and if, at every turn of his life, he had 
always been the supreme gentleman, 
he was not always the perfect man of 
God. Thomas a Becket began his career 
as a member of the household of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In that 
gathering of spiritual minds he was 
different; he was gracious, he was com- 
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pliant; but he was something of a 
worldling. 

When he was 35 he was brought to 
the notice of the young King Henry, 
who succumbed at first sight to the 
charms of his brilliance and appointed 
him chancellor of the kingdom. Be- 
tween these two divergent personalities 
there sprang up a sterling affection. 
To the youthful Henry, so quick to 
anger, yet so joyous, so bounding and 
robust of temperament, Becket was 
an older brother. 

He was level headed, most sovereign 
of diplomats in that period of shifting 
principalities. The king applauded in 
his heart this ceremonious chancellor, 
whose feeling for pageantry compelled 
the regard of the great, and whose 
tender prodigality won him the grati- 
tude of the poor. From childhood 
Becket had bled for the poor, and 
yearned over them with the pity of 
Christ. It was the poor who cheered 
him in his hours of heaviness to come; 
they suffered with him in his exile and 
martyrdom. 

Unti! he was 44 he shone with the 
grace of every worldly appointment. 
Yet he was not wholly given up to 
man. Arrayed in luxurious apparel, he 
might have deceived a superficial ob- 
server. But underneath, his heart was 
gold. The breath of lilies was in it. 
He denied himself at table, took the 
discipline, and sometimes rose early to 
pray. 

When the See, of Canterbury fell 


vacant, Henry fixed upon Becket as the 
proper candidate for the archbishopric. 
It was no casual decision, for Henry, 
desiring to control Church as well as 
State—a malady most incident to kings 
—thought he saw in the chancellor 
the very instrument to overturn the 
liberties of the Church. For Becket 
was obligated to him by ties of grati- 
tude for his present prominence. 

But the king underestimated his 
chancellor. Becket was consecrated, and 
within two months of his consecration 
was a changed man. He mended his 
ceremonious ways; he poured out alms 
as never before. He starved and 
scourged himself into the gaunt vision 
that for eight years subsisted on little 
more than bread and seasoned water. 
He wore iron chains, and a hair shirt 
down to his knees. And, in the ardor 
of his new resolve, he renounced the 
chancellorship, because he could not 
serve both God and man. 

In one short year he fell foul of the 
royal displeasure. It was a fury that 
grew with every new opposition, pro- 
portionate to the previous intimacy that 
the king had shown and his vast intent 
to subjugate the Church at any cost. 

Henry began to restrict the rights of 
the clergy in their courts, and drew up 
the famous Constitutions of Clarendon, 
the aim of which was to cut off the 
English Church from the center of 
Christianity and subject it to the policy 
of temporal kings; but Becket stood 
up in the breach, all afire for the liberty 
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of the Church. And when at length 
the oppression of the king took a vio- 
lent personal turn, the archbishop was 
swept from the royal courts, hooted 
at by the king’s men. Someone called 
him traitor and perjurer, whereupon 
he turned with the cry, “If my sacred 
profession did not prevent me, I would 
answer the insults of that coward by 
arms!” 

It was useless to remain in England, 
open to the anger of an unreasonable 
king. Becket determined upon volun- 
tary exile as a protest to the persecu- 
tion, perhaps also as a means of escap- 
ing the menace of brutal vengeance 
which hung in the air. 

He fled to France. For seven years 
he remained there. His relatives and 
partisans were driven after him into 
banishment. Overtures were made on 
both sides to end the estrangement, 
but the bad faith of the king spoiled 
all beginnings. 

At last a kind of peace was patched 
up and Becket set out for England. 
It was the dead of winter. He crossed 
the Channel with a small escort, 
landed at Sandwich, and re-entered 
Canterbury on Dec. 2. His progress 
from town to town was a march of 
triumph. The poor came out to meet 
him, crying with joy, “Blessed is he 
who cometh in the name of the Lord!” 

It was anything but a conclusive 
peace. All through December the hos- 
tile activity of the king’s men increased 
his suspicions. Indeed, he had more 





December 


than suspicions to direct him. In 
France he had had a vision of the end: 
four knights with drawn swords, the 
swords leveled at his head, and cleav- 
ing the top of it, ’round about the 
tonsure. On Christmas morning he 
announced the tidings of his coming 
death to his flock. 

It was represented to the king, still 
in France after the peace, that the arch- 
bishop’s triumph over the hearts of the 
people was a threat against the throne. 
Surrounded by his court, the king 
cried out in a burst of rage, “What 
slothful wretches I have brought up 
in my kingdom, who have no more 
loyalty to their king than to suffer him 
to be mocked by this low-born cleric!” 
Four knights took him at his word 
and sailed for England, reaching the 
archbishop about three o’clock in the 
afternoon on Tuesday, Dec. 29. 

They entered his room and sat down 
insolently on the floor before him. The 
archbishop, silent for a moment, 
greeted them. 

Reginald Fitz Urse spoke first, with 
the contemptuous phrase, “God help 
you!” The color mounted in the pri- 
mate’s cheek. 

Then, encouraged by their numbers, 
they proceeded to accuse Becket of 
pride, traitorous designs, and ingrati- 
tude to the king who had advanced 
him to the highest ranks in the king- 
dom. But Becket was no dupe. In 
the face of their violence he held up 
his head, unafraid. Seven years of suf- 
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fering had prepared him for his death. 

“Whoever offends the Church will 
find me in his path,” he said, “and I 
will use my rights as archbishop with- 
out waiting for anyone’s permission.” 

The knights wrung the gloves in 
their fists. “We warn you,” said one, 
“that you have spoken to the peril of 
your life!” And another, “Thomas, in 
the king’s name, I distrust you.” 

Thomas replied, “I know that you 
have come to kill me; but I make God 
my shield. If all the swords in Eng- 
land were pointed against my head, 
your terrors could not move me from 
the observance of God’s justice. Foot 
to foot you will find me in the battle 
of the Lord. Once I went away like 
a timid priest; I have come back by 
the advice and command of the Pope; 
I will never leave again.” 

Enraged, the four knights swept 
from the room to the court, to buckle 
on their arms. The monks ran to the 
primate, imploring him to flee while 
there was time. He upbraided them 
for their lack of insight. He was not 
to be turned back now. Yet they pre- 
vailed upon him to repair to the cathe- 
dral. 

Edward Grim stood by on the flight 
of steps by the pillar, holding the pri- 
mate’s cross. The knights rushed in 
by the transept door, calling out, 
“Where is the traitor?” But Becket 
stood still and ignored the insult. 

In the obscurity one of the knights 


ran against someone, and roared, 
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“Where is the traitor archbishop?” 

“Here am I,” said Becket, coming 
down the steps, and Edward near him, 
“but there is no traitor here! What 
is your purpose?” 

“That you die!” 

“I am ready to die for God, that the 
Church may have liberty and peace. 
But I forbid you, in the name of the 
Almighty, to touch any of my com- 
panions.” 

Thereupon, they threw themselves 
upon him, to drag him from the 
church. But he forced them back, ex- 
claiming, “I will not go! Do with me 
here what you will!” One of them, 
a vassal of Becket, caught him by the 
robe. The archbishop thrust him away 
with such energy that the murderer 
nearly fell. “You shall not touch me, 
Reginald!” he said. “You are my man, 
and owe me fealty and submission!” 
“I owe no fealty to a renegade!” With 
that the man cast his axe to the ground, 
and waving his sword shouted, “Strike! 
Strike!” 

Then Becket, covering his face with 
his hands and bowing his head in 
readiness, prayed aloud, “I commend 
myself to God, to holy Mary, to blessed 
Denys .. .” 

Edward Grim held him in his arms. 
The first blow fell, aimed at the head. 
It glanced, and nearly severed the arm 
of the cleric, who dropped back and 
away. Becket stood alone, leaning 
against the pillar. One of the knights, 
with a sword, kept back the people. 
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The second blow sliced across the skull 
and threw him to his elbows and 
knees. With the third blow and the 
fourth he was dead, stretched out on 
the paving, and one of the blades was 
shivered on the stones. A fifth man 
standing by, a renegade subdeacon, put 
his foot on the martyr’s neck, and with 
the point of a sword picked out and 
scattered the brains on the ground. 
The murderers made off and looted the 
primatial palace. 

The night was stormy. In the im- 
mense gloom of the cathedral the 
‘people moved forward with a few 
torches. They fell before the body one 
by one, dipping bits of cloth in the 


blood, and crying with ecstasy from 
end to end of the cathedral, “Saint 
Thomas! Saint Thomas!” 

That dark majestic head, more royal 
than the king’s, had struck the floor. 
But there was conquest in the fall of 
Becket. For four centuries the English 
Church for which he bled was free, 
until another passionate English Henry 
broke up the Canterbury shrine, burned 
the sacred bones, and struck from the 
calendar of his own insular and bigoted 
little church the name of Thomas a 
Becket, defender of the rights of Rome, 
the most glorious and imposing of 
England’s innumerable martyrs for the 
faith. 


Retort Aspic 


One of the neatest retorts I have ever heard given to a truculent 
individual was made by G. K. Chesterton to a man who proclaimed, “I 
always believe in fighting an enemy with his own weapons.” “Tell me,” 


G. K. C. asked, “how long does it take you to sting a wasp?” 
Douglas Newton in the [London] Universe (6 Oct. 39). 


Retort Courageous 


As a general rule, nobody refuses the humble Little Sister of the Poor on 
her rounds. Everybody realizes that she has made herself a beggar for others. 
But now and then there are rebuffs and insults, and when they do come, the 
Sister rather rejoices that she is permitted to suffer for the Lord and for her 
aged wards. She takes the view once expressed by one of them, who after receiv- 
ing a round scolding from one shopkeeper, came back with, “Now that you have 
given me something for myself, won’t you give me something for my aged poor?” 
What could even a crank do in the face of such persistence? He gave in. 


St. Francis Home Journal (Sept. °39). 
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On Selling the Church 


He should have been fired 


By JAMES O’MARA 


Condensed from the Preservation of the Faith* 


In my 27 years as a Catholic, I have 
never made a convert. That thought 
recently brought me to an acute realiza- 
tion that something is wrong with my 
Catholicity. For while I have never 
taken a non-Catholic to Mass, I have 
talked many persons into accompany- 
ing me to the movies, dances, and 
sporting events. And while I have 
never brought a friend into the Church, 
I have induced many to attend my 
school, join my team, or affiliate with 
my club. Clearly, there is misplaced 
emphasis here. 

Since I left high school ten years 
ago, I have had uncounted opportuni- 
ties for dynamic Catholicity. If con- 
verts are the criteria, I have totally 
failed to use those opportunities. I have 
scrupulously abstained from religious 
arguments. In dining rooms and par- 
lors, on trains and busses, at forums 
and round tables when the subject of 
religion arose, I contented myself with 
the simple statement, “I am a Cath- 
olic.” If some doctrine of the Church 
came into question or dispute, I gave 
the explanation as best I could. There 
the matter ended. No sales. No orders. 
If God’s Church were a business and 
God an ordinary employer, He would 
have kicked me out of the firm nine 
years and 11 months ago. 


The pity of it is that I know my 
religion. Eight years of grammar 
school, four of high school, four of 
college and three of post graduate study 
—every one of them in Catholic insti- 
tutions—have seen to that. Moreover, 
I have been a good enough Catholic 
in the accepted sense; in the sense of 
never missing Mass on a Sunday or a 
holyday of obligation; of receiving the 
sacraments frequently and for some 
periods of every year, daily; of attend- 
ing devotions and of making the Way 
of the Cross during Lent; of saying 
at least a part of the rosary every day; 
and of praying for the poor souls, the 
clergy, the sinners and all for whom 
I ought to. But for all that I was a 
Catholic slacker, subscribing to the 
principle that when Christ said, “Go- 
ing, therefore, teach ye all nations,” he 
meant only the clergy. 

It took a red-headed girl secretary 
of 22, a Baptist who has not seen the 
inside of a church for four years, to 
jolt me into a realization of how fla- 
grant a Catholic slacker I really was. 
She was married and I was soon to 
be married and our conversation one 
day came around from financial secur- 
ity, to children, to birth control. 

“Have you any idea how many chil- 
dren you’d like to have?” she asked 
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casually. She has none after three years 
of married life. 

I said, “I’ve an idea I’d like several. 
Five or six maybe.” 

Her “You're not serious” was the 
product of genuine shock. 

My “I certainly am” was the result 
of a slight irritation and my “Why 
not?” a challenge. I hadn’t especially 
liked her reaction. 

After a moment she said reflectively, 
“That’s right. You’re both good Cath- 
olics.” 

Thereafter the conversation lapsed 
into other topics. But a day or two 
later she resumed where she had left 
off, “Tell me something about the 
Catholic Church. I know so little about 
it. Only outlandish things I heard 
from various sources. And I can see 
some of them aren’t true.” 

It was early afternoon then and we 
spent practically all of the remainder 
in discussion. No one had ever asked 
me about Catholicism with such ob- 
vious eagerness to learn. I really tried 
hard to explain everything clearly. She 
told me that she couldn’t believe many 
of the doctrines of her church, that 
she had lost confidence in it when 
she discovered for herself that much 
of the dogma was not only unreason- 
able but contrary to her own observa- 
She asked whether religion 


tions. 


meant very much to me and confessed 
that it had little meaning for her. And 
then she peppered me with questions 
about the Catholic faith. 





December 


“Why can’t Catholics go to other 
churches? Why doesn’t the Church 
allow divorce and remarriage? Why 
do you believe birth control is wrong? 
Why is the Mass in Latin? Why don’t 
priests marry? Why do you think your 
Church is the best? Why isn’t one 
religion as good as another?” 

It was astounding, the ease with 
which she accepted the logic of the 
Catholic position. For instance, in an- 
swer to the question, “Why isn’t one 
religion as good as another?” I had 
only to point out that but one religion 
goes back to Christ in an unbroken 
line and that, if all religions were 
equally good and equally true, they 
would all be teaching the same doc- 
trines. She said, “You're right. I never 
thought of that.” 

The question of divorce was the 
hardest one. She couldn’t see why the 
contract had to be indissoluble when 
both man and wife wished to break it. 
But I finally got home with the fol- 
lowing: “If you make a legal lifetime 
contract with someone, it binds until 
both of you agree to dissolve it, or until 
violations on the part of one party give 
the injured person the right to break 
it.” There was no disagreement on 
this point. “Now, marriage is a con- 
tract between three parties, the hus- 
band, the wife, and God who joins 
them together. Therefore, the consent 
of all three is necessary for its dissolu- 
tion. And God doesn’t give His con- 
sent.” 
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She wasn’t entirely certain that this 
was actually the case, but she did admit 
its reasonableness. And just before we 
broke up, she asked if I would bring 
her a prayer book so she could read 
the Mass prayers. Next day I came 
to work with a Roman Missal in my 
coat pocket. 

I went home after that discussion 
with a new outlook on Catholicism. 
I felt I was a salesman for Christ and 
I liked it. 

Unfortunately, our work took us 
apart, leaving me little opportunity to 
follow up this beginning. But the be- 
ginning made me think. As a result 
of those thoughts I now realize three 
truths which until then had been 
tucked away in the cellars of my mind. 
One is that we laymen are salesmen 
with an obligation, an honest-to-God 
obligation, to sell the Church on every 
front. Another is that our product is 
the only genuine article on the market, 
that all others are substitutes, and that 
it is easy to show them up as sub- 
stitutes if only we know our own. The 
third truth is that our product is infi- 
nitely more worth selling than any 


other thing the world has ever known. 

There is a young fellow, not a Cath- 
olic, at the place where I take my 
meals. One Sunday, I heard him ad- 
dress a companion at our table, “How 
about going to church with me? It'll 
do you good. Make you feel better.” 
His tone was as matter of fact as if 
he had asked, “How about going to 
a movie with me?” No one could pos- 
sibly take offense. It was an invitation 
founded upon fellow-interest, the kind 
which makes one automatically grate- 
ful. The two went off to church to- 
gether. 

As regards the second truth, learning 
our product isn’t easy when academic 
education in Catholic doctrines is lack- 
ing. But there are study clubs, and 
Catholic Evidence Guilds, and pam- 
phlets and, yes, simple catechisms for 
those with a true desire to learn. 

For the last, well, we have Christ’s 
word for it that the whole world isn’t 
worth a continental if we gain it at the 
cost of our souls. So here goes. I’ve 
a new job in life now. It’s selling the 
Church, and I’ve ten lost years to 
make up. 





* 


Here is what it costs to be an accredited member of the Communist Party, 
according to the Commentator. All members having a weekly wage of from 
$15 to $25 must pay $13 a year into the Communist treasury. Those with a 
weekly salary of from $30 to $40 must pay in $34 yearly; while those with a 
salary between $40 and $50 must contribute $52 every 12 months. At the same 
rate, according to the Commentator, a man making $5,000 a year would have 
to pay $570 every year to the Communist cause while Henry Ford, at his present 


rate of earning, would be taxed $100,000. 
The Ave Maria (19 Aug. °39). 
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The Red Cross Saint 


Condensed from Mary’s Mission* 


Orphaned at the age of six, St. 
Camillus de Lellis was left on the 
hands of his old nurse, who strove “to 
bring him up as a gentleman’s son.” 
But little Camillus soon lost her, too, 
and as the years went on he gave little 
evidence of conventional sanctity. 

St. Camillus was born at Bacchianico 
in Abruzzo in the Kingdom of Naples 
in 1550. Warm-hearted, he was always 
ready to do a good turn, but equally 
ready for a fight or an exciting adven- 
ture, and the old nurse, Nanna, who 
adored him, was incapable of imposing 
any discipline or formal education. Her 
death, while Camillus was still little 
more than a child, left him without 
any ties and with his disposition it was 
inevitable that he should think of the 
army as affording the excitement he 
craved. So he enlisted in the army of 
the Republic of Venice. 

The army was a poor training school 
for a wild lad with a passion for gam- 
ing. When his military company was 
disbanded, and he had paid his gam- 
bling debts, he found himself penniless, 
homeless, and with an incurable leg 
ulcer which was to cause him a life- 
time of suffering. He suffered still 
more acutely, however, from the re- 
proaches of conscience. 

He bethought himself of the sons 
of St. To the kindly-faced 


Francis. 


The idea and the emblem 


friar who answered his knock, Camil- 
lus related his plight and begged for 
work. “I fear a gallant young soldier 
would not be contented with any work 
we could offer,” smiled the friar. “We 
do need someone to care for the asses, 
but perhaps that ——” 

“The very thing,” interrupted Ca- 
millus, “and perhaps, Brother, who 
knows, I may one day be found worthy 
to wear the holy habit.” 

But the Father Guardian could not 
be brought to look favorably on Camil- 
lus’ application, in view of his reputa- 
tion and physical disability. “No, 
Brother, it would be too great a risk 
to accept him.” 

But Camillus’ longing for the reli- 
gious life persisted. Since his ailment 
was an obstacle, he made his way to 
the Hospital for Incurables at Rome, 
and offered his services to pay for his 
care. The fiery temper of the soldier 
involved him in violent quarrels, and 
the old passion for gambling soon 
caused so much trouble that he was 
dismissed, destitute as usual. Camillus 
again enlisted, in the campaign against 
the Turks in 1569. 

This second military experience re- 
vived all his bad habits, but the grace of 
God still urged him to religion. He ob- 
tained employment with the Capuchins, 
who were erecting a new building at 
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Manfredonia. Here again his old weak- 
nesses appeared but the Father Guar- 
dian contented himself with a vigorous 
reprimand. He had seen the fine quali- 
ties of this soul in spite of the serious 
faults which disfigured it, and he 
pleaded so eloquently with Camillus 
that grace at last triumphed. The 
prodigal resolved on a thorough and 
permanent reformation of life, a re- 
solve in which he never again wavered. 

Camillus was 25 years old when he 
began a new life of reparation for the 
quarter century he had wasted. The 
good Father Guardian permitted him 
to try his vocation as a lay brother, 
but again his ailment proved an im- 
pediment, and he was obliged to return 
to the Roman hospital. After his ail- 
ment was arrested, his discharge left 
him again at loose ends, but the hos- 
pital drew him as a magnet. “Hence- 
forth my life shall be lived for the sick 
and suffering both in body and soul.” 
Unknowingly, he was at that moment 
laying the foundation of the order of 
Servants of the Sick. 

The next day, he begged a basket 
of fruit in the market place and car- 
ried it to the hospital for the patients. 
He was confronted by a guard who 
gruffly told him, “No one allowed in 
today.” Retreating a short distance, he 
could see through the fence some peo- 
ple he knew. He bounded to the top 
of the fence, and, with sure aim, threw 
the fruit into the laps of the reclining 
patients. As he let himself down, he 


was seized by a guard, brought before 
the magistrate on a charge of trespass, 
and fined. His heart leaped. “I have 
nothing with which to pay, but I will- 
ingly offer my services until the debt 
is satisfied.” 

“Take the prisoner to the director 
of the hospital. I have no power to 
accept such terms.” 

Next morning Camillus was given 
his ticket, with the number of the ward 
in which he was to work. He had 
almost completed the morning’s clean- 
ing when he was accosted by another 
worker. “See here,” he said, “you 
don’t have to do that floor so carefully. 
They will want us all to work our 
fingers off. You must think you are 
working for a king.” 

“You are a mind reader. I am work- 
ing for a King.” 

His apprenticeship completed, Camil- 
lus was promoted to assistant nurse of 
his ward. A young man had been 
brought to the hospital. “Here,” said 
the nurse in charge, “take this fellow. 
He refuses soap and water. His 
wounds are festered from want of care, 
and maggots have gotten under his 
skin.” 

Camillus approached the loathsome 
creature, also a former soldier, em- 
braced him and tended him. Then he 
told of his own conversion and of his 
desire to atone for his past life by 
the work he was now doing. 

“Could a fellow like me ever turn 
around the way you have?” 
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“You are just the kind who can 
turn, good and sharp, too.” 

“T haven’t been to confession for ten 
years. I would not dare to look a priest 
in the face.” 

Won by the patient charity of his 
nurse, the poor man made his peace 
with God and, a cure having been 
effected, Camillus’ first patient became 
his first assistant. In a few months the 
formerly drab ward had been bright- 
ened, the nurses had been shamed into 
changing their attitude towards the pa- 
tients, and Camillus had gathered 
around him a group of ex-patients who 
had been inspired by his example. 

In those days nursing had not been 
elevated to the dignity of a profession, 
and the care of the sick poor was en- 
trusted to persons of the lowest type, 
who worked only for the wretched 
pittance they received. Gradually a 
dream was taking shape in the mind 
of Camillus. He would form a religious 
society of infirmarians, who would 
serve without pay and who, seeing 
Christ in every sufferer, would care 
for their bodies, while procuring spir- 
itual succor for their souls. 

One day a cry rang through the 
hospital, “A leper, a leper.” Patients 
able to move fled from their beds, and 
every hired nurse rushed to the open 
door with them, leaving Camillus and 
his companions alone. They promptly 
took charge. Careful examination 


proved that the case was not leprosy 
This incident brought so 


after all. 
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much criticism and ridicule on the 
hospital and its nurses that the man- 
agement was reorganized and Camillus 
named director general. 

Entering one of the wards one eve- 
ning, he heard sobs. “Are you in pain, 
good woman?” 

“It is not the pain, I can bear that, 
but my children. There is no one to 
care for them at home. My husband 
was taken from me by the fever last 
month. When I asked the nurse if 
she could help them, she said this is 
a hospital, not an orphan asylum.” 

“Poor woman,” he replied, “dry your 
tears. I will go myself, immediately.” 
When he and a group of woman 
volunteers reached the patient’s little 
village it was to find not one family, 
but the entire settlement, afflicted by 
malignant fever. Here the little group 
strove for many months, night and day, 
helping the dying in their last agony 
to make their peace with God, making 
coffins and digging graves. 

The only priest available was miles 
away, and Camillus realized how much 
more he could do for the sick and 
dying if he were a priest. Then, too, 
his idea of lay infirmarians had met 
with much opposition and on the ad- 
vice of his confessor, St. Philip Neri, 
he undertook to prepare himself for 
Holy Orders. In spite of his lack of 
elementary education, at the age of 32 
he began to study Latin at the Jesuit 
College in Rome. 

After ordination he established his 
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congregation, Servants of the Sick, or, 
as it was later known, the Fathers of 
the Good Death, giving them a black 
habit, on which was emblazoned a red 
cross. They were bound by a vow 
to devote themselves to the victims of 
the plague and were to serve the sick 
and dying, in hospitals, prisons, and 
private homes. 

As the number of his followers grew, 
he sent five to Naples where some 
galleys, having the plague on board, 
were not permitted to enter the harbor. 
A coast guard hailed the band of Good 
Samaritans. “There is not a man in 
Naples who would go anywhere near 
it. The plague is carrying off these 
fellows like flies.” Then, as he turned 
away with a loud oath, “Guess you'll 
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have to swim.” Within a twinkling, 
five black-robed forms were breasting 
the sea. Two of the group never re- 
turned, for they fell victims of the 
scourge and were buried in the sea, 
the first martyrs of charity under the 
banner of the red cross. 

The red cross of Camillus came to 
be everywhere recognized as the em- 
blem of a charity ready to spend and 
be spent for a neighbor, even to the 
shedding of blood, and when in 1863 
the great international Red Cross 
service was conceived by Henri Dvu- 
nant, a French humanitarian, no more 
appropriate emblem could be found 
than the one already hallowed by the 
sacrifices of 300 years, in the army of 
the Saint of the Red Cross. 


A Pope's Stocking 


Among the anecdotes recounted by the late Rt. Rev. Sir David Oswald 
Hunter-Blair is that of a French lady who at an audience with Pope Pius IX 
told the Holy Father that she had been miraculously cured of acute and persistent 
theumatism by wearing one of the Pope’s stockings. 

Pope Pius took the matter gravely, knowing that the stocking could have 
been acquired only surreptitiously. However, he said, “Thank God, my daughter, 
for your relief; but you must not say it was the stocking.” 

“But it was, Holy Father, it was that which cured me,” she insisted. 

“My child,” said the Pope, “you have made a grave mistake. Look at me, 
an old man who has worn two stockings all his life, and yet I have suffered 


from rheumatism for years.” 


Francis Davitt in the [Melbourne] Advocate (21 Sept. °39). 
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An atheist is one who has no invisible means of support. 
Sir Willmott Lewis quoted in Salve Regina (April °39). 














Count Me In 


By ART KUHL 
Condensed from Youth* 


’ 

I'm 22 now, and, as the quaint 
saying has it, I’m not growing any 
younger. But I am told that I shouldn’t 
think of getting married. Very dan- 
gerous, you know. Economics are in 
a terrifically bad condition; nothing’s 
quite secure. To which—hooey! 

I’ve never yet been quite able to see 
the point in trying to make marriage 
fit economics. If your baby doesn’t fit 
in the bathtub, you don’t start snipping 
little pieces off the baby, do you? Then 
why try to make the basic human in- 
stitution of marriage fit a man-made 
thing like an industrial set-up? 

Of course, there’s a risk in being 
married today. There always has been 
a risk in joining two lives that may 
not happen to click with perfect accord. 
Today there’s an added risk because it’s 
so darned hard to corral the very neces- 
sities that let you go on living long 
enough to find out whether or not the 
two lives can ever mesh. But what’s 
a little thing like risk? Youth (in case 
those three grey-bearded gentlemen 
over there in the corner haven’t heard) 
is daring and adventurous; you can 
take the love of doing hard things out 
of us if you try, and to some extent 
you've succeeded, but you have to work 
awfully hard at it. 

Now, I know all about the dangers 





Up-to-date dragon slayer 


of imprudence. You needn’t catalogue 
them for me. Certainly it’s stupid to 
undertake the responsibility of rearing 
children when you know you haven't 
the proverbial Chinaman’s chance to 
scrape up more than the down pay- 
ment on a basinette. 

But we've heard enough about that. 
How about a little talk of the dangers 
of despair? It doesn’t make any essen- 
tial difference that a couple’d have to 
budget entertainment down to about 
an ice cream cone apiece every third 
week; there is entertainment that 
doesn’t cost a single coin of the realm, 
and there are things that are even more 
important than entertainment. 

Being married itself strikes me as 
beating simple security all hollow. 
Having a baby seems to me a little 
more sensible than just having a new 
suit. I’m willing to cut out a steak 
or two and sharpen my appetite for 
turnips, and shop around for a little 
$20-a-month apartment; it strikes me 
that it’s worth doing. 

So I’m in favor of the great sacra- 
ment. I’m in favor of it at the risk of 
living a life that eases in below the 
comfort level. I’m in favor of making 
the world lie down and play dead dog 
at my commands just because I won't 
let it lick me. 


*Supplement of Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. Oct. 22, 1939. 
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Cementing Marriage 


Cupid and a concrete house 


Charlie settled back in the easy 
chair in his lounge room, eyed the 
crack running along the floor by the 
window with a painful look (for win- 
ter was coming) and said, “My daugh- 
ter Eve came to me some time ago 
and announced her engagement to a 
young blade hereabouts. They haven’t 
much money and I told them they 
should not marry unless they had made 
provisions for the future.” 

Charlie paused to light a cigarette. 
Opposite him sat his wife, a charming 
little lady whose face time has only 
mellowed. Upstairs and down were the 
ten children of Eve and Charles Mad- 
den of Rochester, Mich. 

“Why, you know! I was down to 
Detroit recently to look over some 
claptrap houses which were being sold 
to working people for a cool $3,900. 
The houses were made with 2x6” 
joists, and when you walked on the 
floor the ceilings shivered.” 

Charlie remembered that 20 years 
ago he had first played around with 
the idea of an all-concrete house. 
Charlie worked out a scheme whereby 
one or two men, using their own forms 
and their own labor, could build an 
all-concrete five-room house for less 
than $1,000. He built such a house 
in Clawson, Mich., where it stands 


By RICHARD L. G. DEVERALL 


Condensed from Christian Social Action* 


today, a testimonial to the fact that 
these houses are not only economical 
but enduring. But the mad speculation 
of postwar days hit the building indus- 
try and Charlie could get no hearing. 
The well-known depression followed, 
naturally enough, this era of specula- 
tion, and it was not until recently that 
anything could be done about the 
matter. 

During the depression Charlie fought 
the good fight for organization of the 
auto workers and for the adoption of 
a constructive policy by the union. But 
the Marxist politicians sent him to re- 
tirement in Rochester, Mich., where he 
gave himself up to reacquainting him- 
self with his family and planning with 
them for future years. Eve sort of 
forced action upon him, for her engage- 
ment set him thinking about concrete 
houses again. He called in her fiancé 
and talked the matter over with him. 
The plan seemed sound, the boy liked 
it, and after many conferences, they 
decided to start construction of the 
home: an all-concrete house which they 
themselves could build over a period 
of a year, paying all expenses as they 
went. 

Madden’s system for building work- 
ingmen’s homes is very simple. A lot 
is needed, then gravel, cement and 


*Box 74, North End Sta., Detroit, Mich. November, 1939. 
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steel. Only the doors and window 
frames are wood. As for labor, a 
few hours of instruction make a build- 
er out of anyone. 

When they had decided upon mar- 
riage, Eve and her beau sought a con- 
venient location out in the country and 
bought a lot. It cost them less than 
$100, and they owned it free and clear 
within six months. Then they called 
in Charlie and drew up the plans for 
their home. It was to have no base- 
ment, for, as Charlie says, most base- 
ments are used only to store rubbish. 
The heating plant is housed in a small 
cubicle attached to the rear of the 
house. Thus, a large part of the cost 
of building and heating is at once 
eliminated. 

After the house was designed, the 
next step was to build the walls. A 
3'4-foot solid concrete foundation was 
laid, about 15 inches wide. 

The plans called for a house 27 by 
25 feet, with two bedrooms, living 
room, kitchen, and bath. The outer 
walls are hollow, each section being 
three inches thick. A one-inch air space 
is left between the walls to insulate 
the house. Windows and doors are 
sealed carefully so that when the roof 
is put on the air space is air-tight. The 
dead air within the walls is one of 
the best insulators known, and it is the 
least expensive. 

The equipment to put up the walls 
consists of a few boards, some bolts 
and nuts, a hoe, a shovel, and a box 
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in which to mix concrete. A $10 bill 
buys all of that! Charlie and the boy 
picked up cement in 100-pound bags 
from the local lumber yard, dug their 
own gravel out of a near-by pit, and 
used their own labor. They started by 
putting up one foot of the wall at a 
time. They set their forms, mixed 
some “dry” concrete (concrete made by 
mixing gravel and cement with a mini- 
mum of water), and then tamped the 
concrete into place in the forms. Dry 
concrete sets solid in a few hours; they 
could soon take down their forms and 
move along. 

With cement at 55c¢ per bag, and 
gravel at $1 per square yard, they esti- 
mate that the total cost of foundation, 
walls, floors, and other concrete work 
ran them only $128. By working in 
their spare time, and buying and pay- 
ing for their materials as they went, 
they put up the walls in a few months. 
Heating fixtures, lighting fixtures, 
woodwork, roof, and the like totaled 
$350, a cost which they also absorbed 
during the next few months. A septic 
tank, of homemade cement slabs, cost 
only $2. 

When the walls were set up, they 
put in a floor of concrete slabs (home- 
made), and then put in four-inch con- 
crete partition walls inside the house. 
They then built a Cape Cod roof, fas- 
tening it to bolts set in the top of the 
concrete wall. 

Charlie estimates that three men 
working an eight-hour day can put up 
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two feet of walls and partitions for 
such a house as this. As the ordinary 
wall is about eight feet high, that 
means that three men working four 
days can put up the outer walls and 
partitions. The concrete floors will take 
one day and the roof about three days. 
The remaining work can be done by 
one man, and where this remaining 
worker is the owner, the job will reflect 
the taste and care of his workmanship. 

It is Charlie’s idea that when three 
or four young couples decide they want 
homes, they get together and co-operate 
in putting up the walls, floor and roof. 
The four men would work on each 
job together, doing the heavy work 
in short order. Then each could finish 
his own house by himself. 

Here is an intensely practical plan 
to enable working-class Catholics to 
have Catholic families, starting married 
life with a home owned free and clear. 
The type of home which Charlie Mad- 
den is building costs not much more 
than $500. The young couple pay for 
it as they go. They put into it their 
own labor. When they marry, they are 
ready to have their family, for no 20- 
year mortgage hangs over their heads. 


& 


Indeed, the only rent they have to pay 
will be the annual tax bill which, in 
their community, will not be more 
than $20 per year. Can you imagine 
many young people who pay only $2 
per month for a fireproof, modern, 
five-room house? 

Another consideration in favor of 
this type of house is that repair bills 
are at a minimum. The outer and 
inner walls are painted with a water- 
proof paint. Concrete does not rot and 
termites cannot eat it. 

It is the hope of Charlie Madden 
that this system of building may soon 
be adopted by local communities as 
WPA projects, because the cost of ma- 
terial is so low. It is not too much 
to expect that its benefits might even 
be extended to provide housing for 
our unemployed now stagnating on 
relief. 

This plan is so easy and simple, that 
it seems almost silly. Yet Charlie Mad- 
den knows it works. It encourages 
initiative, self-reliance, and all the other 
virtues which modern city life is de- 
stroying. It cements the marriage bond 
by giving the couple a home which 
they built with their own hands. 


Homeward Bound 


Life, after all, is only a pilgrimage. When a man is journeying home he 
doesn’t care very much what the road is like—his thoughts are full of the home ~ 
he is going to, of the words he will hear, the faces he will see, the welcome he 
will receive. So do you keep your heart fixed on heaven. 


Sebastian Bowden in the Cross (May °39). 








The Piper Bishop of Kilmore 


By TERENCE O’HANLON 
Condensed from the Standard* 


In the period of Bishop Camp- 
bell’s episcopacy, the penal laws were 
in full blast in Ireland and the priest- 
hunter on full pay. As a matter of 
fact, the diocese of Kilmore was then 
unable to support a bishop. The difh- 
culty was solved by Primate O'Reilly 
in transferring Bishop Campbell, upon 
his appointment in 1753, from Drog- 
heda to his native Dunany, where he 
owned a house and some land. In ad- 
dition to the bishopric of Kilmore, he 
was given pastoral charge of Dunany. 

He supported himself in frugal com- 
fort out of the proceeds of his farm 
and continued until his death in 1769 
to shoulder with amazing alacrity his 
twofold burden as prelate and pastor. 

The way Bishop Campbell contrived 
to administer the parochial affairs of 
Dunany and rule the distant and 
widely-flung diocese of Kilmore at the 
same time is at once a classic example 
of Irish wit in action and a romantic 
episode in the long struggle for the 
faith in Ireland. In his admirable 
volume on the diocese of Kilmore, 
Philip O’Connell refers to this episode. 
He says that owing to the many difh- 
culties of visitation it was decided that 
it would be sufficient for Dr. Campbell 
to pay a three-months’ visit to his dio- 
cese every year. 


The Irish still remember 


“On visitation of his diocese,” writes 
this historian, “Dr. Campbell traveled 
in the disguise of a Highland piper. 
He was an expert performer on the 
bagpipes and he utilized his accom- 
plishments to enable him to travel 
through the diocese, then swarming 
with bigots and fanatics. The spirit of 
intolerance was then rampant in Cavan, 
where all the Catholic landowners had 
been dispossessed and where the Crom- 
wellian and Williamite Planters ruled 
with a rod of iron over the broken 
remnants of a sorely-tried but intensely 
Catholic people. There were no 
churches in the diocese in those days, 
and Mass was celebrated in the open 
air. Under such circumstances episco- 
pal visitation was a hazardous task.” 

Setting out from Dunany in the early 
summer of each year, the Piper Bishop, 
wearing his kilt and glengarry, and 
with the bagpipes under his arm, 
traveled on foot across the plains of 
Louth. The first night of the journey 
was usually spent in the obscure abode 
of the parish priest of Ardee. Another 
day on the road brought him to Kings- 
court, near the eastern end of his dio- 
cese, where a fresh welcome awaited 
him. And so by easy stages, while the 
days were long and the weather good, 
he toiled on to its western extremity on 


*13 Pearse St., Dublin, Ireland. Sept. 29, 1939. 
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the verge of the Atlantic. On the re- 
turn journey a different route was 
taken to enable a complete circuit to 
be made. 

The same annual itinerary from the 
cliffs of Louth to the western ocean 
and back again was carried out by 
Bishop Campbell for 16 successive sum- 
mers, and always on foot. Little won- 
der that his name and memory are 
cherished still in the homes of Cavan 
and Leitrim, where fireside traditions 
tell of his heroic zeal as a prelate and 
skill as a piper. 

The authority just quoted describes 
how the ruse of the Piper Bishop suc- 
ceeded in its pious purpose of evading 
the savage fury of the penal laws and 
outwitting the enemies of the faith. 
During that era of a nation’s woe 
when, in the burning words of the late 
Dr. Sigerson, anti-Christ reigned in 
Ireland, Catholic gatherings as such 
were rigorously banned. But the local 
fairs and markets afforded Bishop 
Campbell an opportunity of adminis- 
tering Confirmation by stealth. His 
gay disguise was known to the people 
who prepared themselves and their 
children for his yearly visitation. 

“At that period,” says Mr. O’Con- 
nell, “the fairs and markets were places 
of popular assembly attended by large 
numbers of itinerant musicians, and 
such occasions provided excellent meet- 
ing places for the younger people, with- 
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THE PIPER BISHOP OF KILMORE 


The proper study of mankind is woman. —Coventry Patmore. 
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out any suspicions being aroused as to 
the real objects of their assembly. In 
this surreptitious manner, while play- 
ing his pipes at those gatherings, the 
bishop was enabled to administer Con- 
firmation. The children who were to 
receive Confirmation, wearing some 
distinctive sign, were assembled and 
advanced in turn to shake hands with, 
Or sometimes give a coin to, the 
‘Piper, who thereupon administered 
the sacrament to each. His disguise 
was effective, and he passed from town 
to town without molestation.” 

Thus, in an evil age when the sound 
of a Catholic bell was by law forbidden 
throughout the Catholic land, the 
drone and chant of the devoted bishop’s 
bagpipes became the eagerly awaited 
signal of his presence. 

The story is told that once when 
passing through Virginia the Piper 
Bishop was held up by a party of tipsy 
soldiers and yanked into an adjoining 
tavern for an hour’s jollification. So 
pleased were they with his piping of 
lively Scottish tunes that they took up 
a collection for him before he quitted 
their carouse to proceed upon his epis- 
copal visitation of a neighboring par- 
ish! It is said that on his return home 
to Dunany every year he would glee- 
fully show his friends a tidy stack of 
silver coins he had gathered at the 
fairs and markets from the bigots of 
Cavan and Leitrim. 











Company of the Angels 


By DORAN HURLEY 
Condensed from the Preservation of the Faith* 


The little boy I most loved is dead. — 
This morning the Mass of the Angels 
is being sung for him. Binnie was 
only six and of an innocence so white 
and shining that his parish priest asked 
that prayers be offered not for him 
but to him. And yet Father did not 
know Binnie as I knew him. 

It was the hand of God that reached 
out and lifted Binnie to Him. We 
know that, and say it over and over. 
We even say it although Binnie’s body 
was crushed beneath the wheels of a 
truck that came suddenly around the 
corner of the quiet tree-shaded street 
where he lived. It was to avoid that 
danger to a lively little boy that his 
parents had chosen that very street. 
It was only because of some new con- 
struction work that there was ever a 
truck nearby at all. Fortunately we 
know that Binnie did not see the truck, 
and that he felt no pain. We know 
that it would have given Binnie even 
greater than physical hurt had he 
known that one of his beloved “trucks” 
was being unkind to him. For Binnie 
was a very real boy of the machine 
age. Automobiles were his great de- 
light, and trucks most of all. 

The will of God is strange and won- 
drous, and humans may not under- 
stand it. Was it, we say, that He did 


Easy passage up 


not wish for His Binnie illness and 
suffering that He took him quickly 
in his play and chose the instrument 
of which Binnie had no fear, but 
rather a great affection? 

It is the first time, they tell me, that 
the Mass of the Angels has ever been 
sung at the funeral of a child in Bin- 
nie’s parish church. 

God was the first person Binnie 
knew and of Whom he spoke, outside 
of his immediate family. The kinship 
of his innocence, or some held-over 
memory from the days before his born- 
ing, made him recognize at once the 
crucifix that hangs in his mother’s bed- 
room. He had a strange affinity for 
things that were holy and an unerring 
sense of their presence. He had been 
to church but a few times when he 
seemed to realize, without being told, 
that Christ upon the rood in his sleep- 
ing room, and the Baby in my Christ- 
mas créche, lived unseen in the great 
building in which he was told to be 
still. Somehow he adopted a quaint 
dipped courtesy that was his approxi- 
mation of the genuflection he had seen 
his mother make in church. He always 
made it before a crucifix, and he did 
it when he saw my Christmas crib 
for the first time. It was not until he 
had made his funny little bob to the 
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Infant, half-obscured by Mary and 
Joseph, the shepherds, the sheep, the 
ass and the ox, that he was eager, like 
any small boy, to examine the animals. 
He was not truly grown then, not even 
to six. And he was not as forward 
in his speech as some other children. 
Not in the speech of the tongue. His 
was the speech of the soul, and that 
speech was understood clearly. 

I remember now, too, that he made 
that curiously reverent little bob of his 
when his grandmother showed him the 
new framed blessing from our late 
Holy Father for the first time. He 
seemed to know in an instant that Pope 
Pius XI was loved by God as he was 
among all men. For we knew Binnie 
saw what we could not see and knew 
what we were too gross and material 
to know. 

I suppose in our heart of hearts we 
knew that Binnie was only loaned us 
for a short earthly term. We saw it 
as much in the frailness of his body— 
he was never sturdy, even if he was 
always wiry and active—as in his close- 
ness to the unseen. But we did think 
that perhaps that very closeness to the 
unseen meant that he was to stay with 
us and become in the fullness of the 
years that great grace to a Catholic 
household, a priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech. 

We said that to ourselves, nodding 
knowingly, when we found that Bin- 
nie, many times shy with strangers, 
was instantly at ease in the presence 
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of a cassock or a Roman collar. Indeed, 
his enthusiasm before more grave and 
reverend seigneurs was almost apt to 
bring embarrassment to his elders. He 
was too prone to look upon them with 
the same headstrong joy he felt in the 
presence of his beloved Father Trainor. 
It was not that he had seen much 
of Father Trainor, who is a priest in 
the neighboring city, nor that Father 
Trainor, other than with his usual 
benignant kindliness toward everyone, 
had sought to win his affection. They 
had met but infrequently, and then 
only for a few minutes at a time. Other 
people Binnie had met more often, and 
who made much of him, he quickly 
forgot when they were no longer by; 
but not Father Trainor, whose name 
he lisped in a fashion of his own but 
always with an understanding that the 
name was doubled. It is not our family 
custom to use “uncle” or “aunt,” but 
rather first names more or less gen- 
erally. A double name was odd to 
Binnie as a very small child; but Father 
Trainor was always “Father Trainor.” 
And at the end of a busy day when 
even the best of little boys grow tired 
and rather unhappy, though it is not 
quite time for bed, Binnie could always 
be induced to go back to his blocks 
for as much as an hour of quiet con- 
tent. “Build a big church, Binnie,” 
we would say. “Yes,” he would answer 
at once and eagerly. “Big church for 
Father Trainor.” 
Do not think Binnie was brought 
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up in an aura of sanctimonious piety. 
Not at all. My own memory of him 
will always be of racing with him 
down the steep slopes of the hills in 
the park near his grandmother’s house; 
of hours spent fishing on the shores 
of Jamaica Pond with a length of 
string on a longish twig; of the chips 
of wood that came alive to him as 
canoes and brigantines and great ocean 
liners; of wringing out his shorts as 
best I could when he would sit down, 
plump! in a shallow brook. I am sure 
that at this very moment he is seeking 
among the cherubim for someone to 
play catch with him or to kick a foot- 
ball down the golden streets of heaven. 
He was close to God, yes, but as a 
real boy. 

And there is still another memory, 
especially dear to me now as in my 
selfishness I know that I am going to 
miss him so. He could never bear 
that anyone be hurt. Tears disturbed 
him. He was my nephew but our 
friendship was infinitely closer than 


that. He spent long days in my com- 
pany at his grandmother’s house when 
I was free to play in the park with 
him. And after each long day when 
his father or mother would come for 
him, his great concern after his eager 
greeting of them was that I, his play- 
fellow, should not be disturbed. 

He would come over and peer at 
me questioningly, his face grave with 
concern. “No cry,” he would say plead- 
ingly. “Binnie come down soon. To- 
morrow Binnie come down. No cry.” 
And if there were times I made believe 
that my hands folded over my eyes 
were to hide tears, I am deeply sorry 
now for my slight teasing. But also 
I may accept God’s will the more re- 
signedly, deeply as I shall miss my 
playmate, because I know that even 
with all the cherubim in Paradise to 
play catch with him Binnie would at 
any outward display of my grief, run 
pell-mell to the railing of heaven and, 
leaning over, entreat me, “No cry. See 
Binnie soon.” 


Negro Bishop 


Bishop James Augustine Healy, who ruled over the Portland, Me., diocese 
from 1875 to 1900, is said to have been of one-fourth Negro blood. Born in 
America but ordained in France, he was secretary to the Bishop of Boston and 
Chancellor of that diocese (it was made an archdiocese in 1875). He was dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, an orator, and for his sanctity. His father, the story 
goes, was Irish and his mother a well-educated convent-bred Southern girl, who 
was half Negress. She lived in later years with her distinguished son. 


The Register (9 July °39). 





Perennial, constant, universal 


The Breviary 


By C. RICHARD GINDER 


Condensed from the Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


The priest reading his breviary is a 
familiar sight; yet there is perhaps no 
phase of the clerical life more myste- 
rious to the layman. What is in the 
book? Why does the priest read it? 
How often? How long does it take? 

The breviary is the priest’s prayer- 
book par excellence. He receives the 
obligation of using it daily with his 
ordination to the subdiaconate, the first 
of the sacred Orders. From that day 
on, throughout the rest of his life, it is 
the command of the Church that he 
read the office of each day, so that al- 
mighty God may be worshipped con- 
stantly. 

The breviary comes in four volumes, 
one for each season of the year. It is 
made up largely of the 150 psalms, 
which the priest reads through in the 
course of a week. The psalms link the 
Church with the most ancient times. 
For 12 centuries before the birth of 
Christ the Jews used the Psalter con- 
stantly in the temple and synagogues. 
The first Christians, holding their serv- 
ices in Jewish meeting places, preserved 
the custom. Many of the psalms were 
rich in prophecy of Christ’s coming, 
some few foretold the passion in strik- 
ing detail, and all of them were lofty 
expressions of one or another of the 
religious moods (penance, exaltation, 


thanksgiving, etc.) so that, even when 
the Church set up housekeeping for 
herself, so to speak, she carried the 
psalms into her new home as one of 
her most treasured possessions. 

Very soon there arose in the Church 
people who wanted to serve God in a 
more special manner, who wished to 
spend their whole day in prayer. What 
could they best use, if not the Psalter? 
With the coming of organized monasti- 
cism it was found that the daily recita- 
tion of the complete Psalter left little 
time for work. Then wise superiors 
spread out the task over a week, and 
that is the basis of our present-day 
breviary. 

The breviary is, of course, funda- 
mentally a choir book. It was intended 
originally for religious communities. 
Ideally, then, the office should be chant- 
ed, not read, at regular intervals during 
the day. Monastic founders had broken 
the office into small parts, of which one 
was to be recited every third hour. 
During the night Matins was sung in 
three sections, nocturns, as they were 
called. At dawn came Lauds, or an 
hour of praise to God. Then followed 
the “little hours” every third hour: 
Prime at six, Terce at nine, Sext at 
noon, and None at three. Vespers came 
at dusk, and Compline, night prayers, 
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just before going to bed. In this way 
the monks realized their ideal of prayer 
combined with work. 

Each nocturn at Matins is made up 
of three psalms, or sections of psalms, 
running to about 15 verses each. Be- 
fore the first nocturn there is an invita- 
tion to prayer, using the 94th psalm, 
broken at appropriate intervals by a 
liturgical text, which recurs as a sort 
of refrain. Following that is a poem. 
Then comes the psalms, then a set of 
three short readings from the Scrip- 


tures. 

The other two nocturns are built in 
the same fashion, except that in the 
second nocturn the readings constitute 
a panegyric on the feast of the day; in 


the third nocturn there is an exposition 
on a text from the Gospels. Matins ends 
with St. Ambrose’s hymn of praise, the 
Te Deum, the closest thing to a canticle 
outside the Bible. 

Lauds has five psalms, a short lesson, 
a hymn, the Canticle of Zachary (the 
Benedictus), and the collect of the day. 

The little hours are comparatively 
short. Essentially, there is a hymn in 
three or four verses, three psalms, a 
very short lesson, a responsory, and, 
again, the collect of the day. This col- 
lect, by the way, comes again and again 
in the day’s office. It is always the 
collect of the day’s Mass. In early times, 
when Christians chanted the psalms to- 
gether, the chairman, usually a bishop, 
was at the end invited to pray for the 
assemblage. He addressed himself di- 
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rectly to God and summed up as best 
he could the petitions of the faithful. 
The resultant collects have never been 
surpassed. With Roman brevity, but 
lapidary precision, they express the 
most elevated aspirations of the Chris- 
tian soul. 

Vespers is like Lauds, and Compline 
is very much like the little hours in 
structure. 

The breviary, with occasional excep- 
tions, remained monastic property until 
the friars, in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, popularized it among the dioc- 
esan clergy. After that, it was so 
universally received that it gradually 
came to be inseparable from the priest- 
hood; the priest saw that he was not 
only to administer the sacraments to 
his charges, but to pray for them as 
well. Hence, the development of the 
attitude that the priest who neglected 
his office was doing an injustice to 
almighty God and the Church, and 
that willful omission of even one day’s 
office was a grave sin. 

The priest in our times is in no wise 
bound to observe the hours originally 
specified for the reading of his office. 
He may sit down and read his whole 
office through from beginning to end, 
without interruption, and if he does 
this, it should not take him much long- 
er than an hour. Or, he may break up 
his recitation into parts so that he will 
have something to lift up his heart at 
different times during the day. 

Because of the needs of parish life, it 
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would be impracticable for him to read 
Matins and Lauds during the night, 
even if he so chose. Realizing this, the 
Church at first allowed him to read 
these hours before going to bed the 
night before. This concession was slow- 
ly pushed back until now the priest 
may read this part of his office for next 
day in the preceding afternoon. 

The development of the liturgy 
throughout the ages, with the constant 
addition of new feasts and saints to 
the canon, has occasioned many re- 
visions of the breviary; and even today 
there are so many variable parts in the 
office: little versicles, extra prayers for 
certain days, changes in the strophes of 
various hymns, and similar minutiae, 
that the priest uses for guidance an an- 
notated calendar, drawn up by an ex- 
pert in the matter and published anew 
each year. It is this calendar, the Ordo, 
as it is called, which tells him also of 
the changes in the daily Mass. 

The priest reading the office invari- 
ably moves his lips. The Church re- 
quires this of him. There is danger 
that even the best-intentioned priest, 
reciting the same psalms week after 
week, might, if he read only mentally, 
take in a whole page with one glance, 
as we are prone to do in rapid reading. 
Formation of each word with the lips 
precludes skipping, or seeing the text 
without actually reading it. 

The constant flipping of pages and 
setting of bookmarks is due to the con- 
struction of the breviary. In the front 
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are the parts which never change. They 
form the trunk, so to speak, of the 
divine office. But this unchanging part 
requires the interpolation of texts, 
hymns, and various readings which 
change from day to day. 

All this is by no means the intoler- 
able burden it may at first appear. The 
priest is essentially a man of prayer. 
He loves conversation with God; other- 
wise he would never have dared pre- 
sent himself for ordination. For such 
a man the breviary is everything he 
could have hoped for. Each day gives 
him deeper insight into the mystic ob- 
scurities of the psalms. In his lessons 
he reads St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. 
Leo, St. Chrysostom, the greatest 
geniuses of Christianity setting forth 
its doctrines in brilliant style. Every 
year he covers a résumé of the Old and 
the New Testaments, and every day 
he has a substantial note on the life and 
virtues of the saint commemorated. 

Among the hymns are the best that 
Christian inspiration has written dur- 
ing the ages. From the swaying ca- 
dences of the Nocte surgentes, vigile- 
mus omnes to the thundering Coelestis 
urbs, Jerusalem, there are ranged a 
great collection of devotional poems, 
tender, mystic, didactic, by turns, but 
all of them charming by their rhythm 
and poetic vocabulary. 

All this provides the deepest possible 
basis for the priest’s inner life. Every 
day he is busy for an hour with the 
most devout souls the world has ever 
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seen. Their ideas become his; their 
suggestions penetrate his whole being; 
and their teaching filters down to the 
lower reaches of his mind and imagi- 
nation, to color his thoughts and ideals, 
to provide proper words on occasion. 
His office makes him one with the rest 
of the Church. There is solidarity be- 
tween him and his brother priests, and 
with thousands of good shepherds gone 
before. 

There is no good reason why the 
recitation of the divine office should 
be the privilege of the clergy alone. 
There is a splendid translation in four 


volumes prepared in England, sold in 
the U. S. by Benziger Brothers; and 
the Benedictine Fathers of St. Meinrad, 
Ind., have written a pamphlet lucidly 
explaining for the laity the manner of 
reading the breviary. The layman 
would not have to read the whole of 
the office; he might make a habit of 
reading Compline (a very inexpensive 
Compline book can be had from the 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.), 
for instance, thus uniting his own night 
prayer with that of the thousands of 
priests and religious throughout the 
world. 


Bargain 


In 1935 I was sent to interview Father Charles Coughlin, the radio priest, 
and the age of miracles came into my life. 

I had been assigned to interview him a year before. I had managed to see 
him, after two weeks of effort, but he had refused to talk. 

Oursler had been caustic when I reported my failure. America’s star reporter 
wasn’t supposed to flop, especially on a story concerning a Catholic priest. It 
was up to me on this second occasion to redeem my reputation, to make the boss 


eat his ironic words. 


This time I had blood in my eye, and Father Coughlin saw it. “You 
thought,” he said, “you’d find it easy to get a story from a Catholic priest. Just 


because you’re a Catholic—” 


“Hold on,” I said. “I’m not a Catholic. I did think it should be simple. 
I thought a priest was a shepherd, willing and eager to hear the bleat of any 
sheep. It was much easier to see the Pope, I assure you. But—” 

If I’d shot his Reverence he’couldn’t have looked more surprised or shocked. 
“You're not a Catholic? You were born one, though.” 

“And raised one. But I’ve been away from the Church for 16 years.” 

“T'll give you a story if you'll go back to the Church.” 

It was my turn to be surprised and shocked. “You mean you want me to sell 


mv soul for a story?” He nodded. 
“Sold,” I said. 
I went back to the Church. 


Edward Doherty in Liberty (11 Nov. ’39). 









Extremely bum steer 


The problem which, during the 
last 12 months, has claimed a good deal 
of notice in all the Spiritualist journals 
concerned what was then the future, 
i. e. the question whether, in the 
course of 1939, open hostilities would 
break out between England and Ger- 
many. In the opinion of practically all 
the leaders of so-called occult science, 
Spiritualists, astrologers and such like, 
the more trusted controls who brought 
messages from the etheric possessed the 
gift of prevision. In the previous crisis 
of September, 1938, the majority of 
mediums proclaimed that war would 
be avoided; and so, in fact, it proved, 
but only at the last moment, owing to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Munich agreement. 

No doubt this success encouraged 
persistence in the same line of thought. 
Without in the least accusing the me- 
diums concerned of conscious insin- 
cerity, for after 60 years of investiga- 
tion we still know little or nothing of 
the process by which such impressions 
are received and find utterance, there 
Was an even stronger consensus in what 
we may call the psychic world, when 
we were faced with the crisis which 
confronted us in the autumn of the 
present year. War, it was declared by 
a large number of the most gifted and 
reliable mediums, was not to be feared 


Spiritualism and the War 


By HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


Condensed from the Month* 


for the present, and, indeed, many of 
them assured us that it would not come 
at all. There can be no doubt that 
down to the end of last August the 
Spiritualistic journals and many indi- 
viduals who believed themselves to be 
in communication with unseen powers, 
were persuaded that no war would 
eventuate. That Spiritualists as a body 
identified themselves with this predic- 
tion is beyond dispute. In Light, the 
most sober of the organs of the cult, 
Mr. W. H. Evans, a prominent con- 
tributor, writing during the week after 
the outbreak of hostilities, declared: 

“There will be many heart-searchings 
amongst Spiritualists at the failure of 
the prophecies that there would be no 
war. The unanimity of the controls 
has been such that one felt war would 
be impossible. With a few exceptions 
we were assured that there would be 
no war. I have heard some say: ‘If 
war comes I will never believe in Spir- 
itualism again.’ That is an entirely 
illogical attitude. We do not condemn 
the science of mathematics because a 
mathematician makes a mistake. We 
allow for the possibility of error.” 

I must confess that logic does not 
seem to me here to be on the side of 
Mr. Evans. It is not a question of one 
mathematician making a mistake, but 
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of a score or more of mathematicians 
all independently making the same mis- 
take. Consideration also must be had 
for the gravity of the issue. We are 
not inquiring here whether somebody’s 
grandfather was called Dick or Tom, 
wore Wellington boots or patent leath- 
ers, or whether his portrait was hung 
over the fireplace or on the opposite 
wall—this is the type of question which 
is often successfully answered by our 
best mediums. The anxiety which has 
filled the hearts of all Englishmen, and 
of the peoples of countless other na- 
tions, was to know whether the world 
would be plunged into a war in which 
millions of human lives were bound to 
be sacrificed. And to assuage that 
anguish of doubt, the marvellously 
gifted spirits, if we are to believe me- 
diums of the highest credit, reply in 
concert, “There is no cause for fear; 
war will not come.” 

The editor of Light, Mr. G. H. 
Lethem, speaks rather more guardedly 
than his colleague, but he says in the 
same issue: “During the past year, 
Light has published many messages, 
purporting to come from observers on 
the Other Side, in which assurances 
were given, more or less emphatic, that 
there would be “no European War,” 
or that there would be “no Great 
War,” or that there would be “no war 
for England.” We have also from 
time to time, quoted predictions based 
on astrological calculations, most of 
which seemed to confirm the medium- 
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istic messages. We told our readers 
that these messages and predictions 
gave grounds for hoping, and even be- 
lieving, that peace would be preserved. 
As events have proved, our hopes have 
been disappointed. War has come to 
Europe; there is war for England, and 
all the signs point to its being a Great 
War. It is a bitter disappointment, 
this cannot be denied. But there is 
no reason to doubt the veracity, or even 
the existence of the various communi- 
cators from whom the peace messages 
purported to come.” 

Mr. Lethem is also able to refer to 
one medium, Mrs. Helen Spiers, “who 
has for months predicted that war 
would come,” and also to an astrologer, 
Mr. Charles E. Mitchell of Halifax, 
who, in his book Foretold by the Stars, 
declared that war would break out 
between August, 1939, and March, 
1940, though this pronouncement was 
firmly discredited by a reviewer in 
another Spiritualist organ, The Two 
Worlds. Certain it is that Spiritualists 
as a body were definitely committed 
to the belief, founded on a great num- 
ber of supposed communications from 
the Beyond, that the war which threat- 
ened would be averted. Even in 
America a well-known English ad- 
herent of the cause broadcast about a 
month ago this cheerful message: 
“The Spiritualists in England, who are 
about 1,500,000 in number, all believe 
that there will be no more war. Spirit 
friends on the Other Side are con- 
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santly bringing us this message.” I 
very much doubt the statement that 
there can be anything like 1,500,000 
Spiritualists in England, and the fact 
that the number is limited to those who 
are active supporters of the movement 
(as opposed to mere dabblers who occa- 
sionally visit’ a medium or attend a 
platform demonstration out of curi- 
osity) is, for more than one reason, 
a source of satisfaction. Prominent 
leaders like Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, quite a long time 
ago, used to be assured by communi- 
cators from the Beyond that in ten 
years or so all the population would be 
professing Spiritualism. The prediction 
has certainly not been fulfilled. If it 
had, the Spiritualist persuasion that no 
war was imminent would surely have 
frustrated the unanimous action of all 
political parties in spending vast sums 
on our preparations to meet the emer- 
gency. 

Psychic News, which claims the 
largest circulation of any Spiritualist 
newspaper, has spoken with extraordi- 
nary frankness of the dismay caused 
by the shattering of beliefs so widely 
held. I cannot omit quotation of a sen- 
tence or two from an article on the 
front page of the journal just named, 
signed by the editor, Mr. Maurice Bar- 
banell. He begins with the statement: 
‘Spiritualists are facing their blackest 
week. This is a time when their faith, 
founded on personal experience, is be- 
ing strained to the uttermost limits of 
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human endurance. For many months, 
nearly all the great guides made two 
definite prophecies. “There will be no 
major war in Europe. England will 
not be involved in war.’” He goes on 
to point out that “this forecast was not 
made by one isolated, obscure spirit 
guide. It was repeated again and again 
by all those in whom Spiritualists had 
placed their faith for guidance.” In 
conclusion Mr. Barbanell even says: “It 
may be that in days to come many of 
us will have to remold part of our 
philosophy. The belief in the spirit 
world’s ability to forecast may have to 
be abandoned.” Those who know any- 
thing of the tone of Mr. Barbanell’s 
contributions for several years past to 
the periodical which he conducts, or 
those who have at any time listened 
to his speeches, will be surprised—in- 
deed, I might say, edified—by the cour- 
age with which he admits the magni- 
tude of the setback to the cause he 
has so ardently espoused. 

But my main purpose in the present 
article is to say something of the com- 
munications recorded by a lady whom 
a well-known authority in these circles, 
Dr. F. W. Wood, describes as “the 
greatest writing medium in our gen- 
eration.” This is Miss Geraldine Cum- 
mins, an Irishwoman whose reputation 
has been mainly achieved by the nar- 
ratives she’ has published concerning 
early Christian history, mostly belong- 
ing to the period covered by the Acts 
of the Apostles. There is something 
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abnormal about the production of these 
scripts. The automatist goes into a 
slight trance and her hand begins to 
write with a speed which is quite be- 
wildering. Little short of 2,000 words 
are sometimes written in an hour. 
Moreover, the literary style maintained 
in these narratives is excellent and 
seems altogether superior to anything 
produced by Miss Cummins in her 
conscious attempts at original compo- 
sition. 

Now this lady, besides these ampli- 
fications of New Testament history 
which have excited so much attention, 
has also displayed her mediumistic 
powers in other directions. Recently, 
other spirits in the Beyond seem to 
have sought her out in order to impart 
messages to mankind through her 
hand. One of these is referred to as 
“the Politician,” whose real name is 
known to Miss Cummins but not made 
public. 

On May 1, 1938, “the Politician,” 
communicating in person, announced: 
“Now, through recent diplomacy, Ger- 
many has become isolated and in con- 
sequence there will be no war. Cham- 
berlain has, I think, saved Europe.” 

Again, at a sitting on Oct. 10, 1938, 
another communicator, who is referred 
to as “the Financier,” declared: “By 
delaying and delaying the apparently 
inevitable war, she (England) gives the 
revolting party in Germany a chance 
to become strong—so strong that, 
eventually, they turn on the present 


regime and attack it openly. I think, 
therefore, that a great war can and 
will be averted. But you go danger- 
ously near it, and only the strength of 
your armaments will prevent its out- 
break.” 

On July 23, 1939, “the Financier” 
committed himself still more positively 
in the following terms: “Hitler and 
Mussolini have been making very com- 
plete preparations for war in connec- 
tion with the Mediterranean and 
Danzig. But it is the greatest bluff 
of all. They won't fight, but most peo- 
ple will believe they are going to fight 
in September—possibly. Remember, 
no war.” 

I am not writing hastily or in ignor- 
ance. During the past 20 years and 
more, I have spent, possibly wasted, 
a great deal of time in examining and 
comparing the messages which purport 
to emanate from the other world, but 
nothing has occurred to alter or relieve 
my profound distrust of the informa- 
tion so obtained. The accounts fur- 
nished of life in the spheres by such 
communicators as Raymond, Pheneas, 
Balou, Claude Bamber, and scores of 
others, contradict each other at every 
turn. It is rare enough to find them 
agreeing about any feature whatsoever. 
There could be no stronger warning 
against putting faith in their guidance 
than the fact that the one time they 
seemed to be unanimous in the infor- 
mation they gave, their conclusions 
have proved to be definitely wrong. 





Roman But Not Latin 
By GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 
Condensed from the pamphlet, Eastern Churches* 


Orator goes haywire 


| know of a Catholic church where 
the godparents at a Baptism stride to 
the rear of the church, throw open the 
doors and spit into the street as a part 
of the sacred ceremony. 

I know of a Catholic church where 
the priest at Mass picks up a palm- 
leaf or an ostrich-feather fan from the 
altar and waves it over the Eucharist 
as an act of worship. 

I know of another church where the 
celebrant turns to the congregation and 
throws up one arm in a gesture of 
greeting that looks exactly like the 
Fascist salute. 

There are Catholic churches where 
statues are forbidden, where you can 
find no image of the Virgin, St. Joseph, 
St. Anthony or the Little Flower. 

I know of whole congregations, 
made up of fine, pious Catholic people 
vigorous in their religious life, who 
have never been to Benediction, have 
never heard of the First Fridays, who 
make the sign of the cross from right 
to left shoulder, and whose children 
are confirmed by the priest immediate- 
ly after Baptism. 

In some Catholic churches there are 
heavy curtains hanging from the ceil- 
ing to the sanctuary floor, put there 
to hide the Mass from the eyes of the 
worshipers. In other churches, instead 


of a Communion rail you will find a 
stone wall rising to the roof, to con- 
ceal the altar from the people. 

1 know of Catholic priests who say 
part of the Mass in their ordinary street 
clothes. Of others who wear golden 
crowns instead of birettas. Of others 
who habitually finish the Our Father 
with an ending that the reader has 
heard only from the lips of Protestant 
ministers—“For Thine is the kingdom, 
the power and the glory .. .” 

I have seen a Catholic Mass in which 
the altar boy received the kiss of peace 
at the altar and then came down into 
the pews, handing on the kiss of peace 
to each person in the congregation in 
such wise that you would feel sure the 
boy was playing the game of button- 
button. 

The Roman Catholic Church is alive 
and active in every part of the world. 
The Church has unity of worship, be- 
cause no matter where she builds her 
altars, she offers the same sacrifice upon 
them, the same divine Victim under 
the appearances of bread and wine. 
The Church has unity of worship. But 
that is not the same thing as uniformity 
of worship. 

I heard an amazing speech about ten 
years ago at a Communion breakfast. 
There were four or five hundred men 


*St. Michael’s Guild, 140 E. 45th St., New York City. 1939. 44 pp. 10c. 
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, 


present at that breakfast, all of them 
policemen, firemen and city employees 
of a good-sized city in a Western state. 
The principal orator was a leader in 
civic affairs whom the local newspapers 
always called “a devout Catholic.” That 
was a term of praise much too faint, 
I think. 

His speech at the breakfast dealt 
with what he called the catholicity of 
the Catholic Church, and he was show- 
ing how in these days of national dis- 
agreements and racial antagonisms, you 
could find men in every part of the 
globe, no matter what their blood or 
country, completely united in Catholic 
faith and discipline and worship. And 
this theme somehow or other led him 
to say that the Catholic traveler would 
find himself on familiar ground and 
completely at home no matter what 
land he visited. 

And here he launched into a para- 
graph which I quote in full. And be- 
fore you read it, I want you to know 
that every sentence in it, except the 
first, contains a tremendous error of 
fact. 

“Yes,” said the speaker, with a 
sweeping gesture that covered all points 
of the compass, “east, west, north or 
south—anywhere in the world you 
men may happen to go, you'll feel per- 
fectly at home, for you'll find the Cath- 
olic Church and the Catholic Mass. 
Go into any Catholic church in the 
world and you'll find the priest wear- 
ing the same vestments that you saw 


December 


at the altar this morning. You'll find 
the people blessing themselves and 
genuflecting as they enter the pews. 
Your heart will be warmed as you hear 
the murmur of the familiar Latin or 
the ancient melody of the Gregorian 
chant. You may be 10,000 miles from 
home, but there you see the priest per- 
forming the same ceremonies that you 
learned as an altar boy back here in 
America. When the climax of the 
Mass comes, you will note the familiar 
hush as the celebrant whispers the 
words of Consecration. You will hear 
the ringing of the bells as the priest 
genuflects and then lifts up the Host 
on high for adoration. You may even 
murmur, Domine, non sum dignus, 
and kneel at the altar rail, and receive 
the consecrated wafer in Communion. 
Gentlemen, as Catholics we can find 
ourselves at home the world over, for 
everywhere we go we can find that 
same, identical, familiar thing—the 
Mass.” 

Well, that paragraph got a hearty 
round of applause, and doubtless it 
did a lot of good to its listeners, deep- 
ening their loyalty and giving them 
a richer sense of brotherhood with 
their fellows in the faith the world 
over. 

But there are nine sentences in that 
paragraph, and eight of them are com- 
pletely wrong. I know of Catholic 
churches—literally hundreds of them— 
where, to say nothing of a familiar 
murmur, not even a single word of 
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Latin is spoken during the entire 
course of the Mass, and where the 
pious worshipers would be just as 
startled, and even horrified, were their 
priest to say “Dominus vobiscum” or 
“Per omnia saecula saeculorum” as we 
ourselves would be if our pastor turned 
around at the altar and said, “Parlez 
vous Francais” or “Gesundheit.” 

There are countries where the Cath- 
olic Mass is celebrated in Arabic; others 
where it is celebrated in Chaldean, 
Slavonic, Armenian. In some lands one 
can hear the Mass in the tongue of 
Homer—elsewhere in the tongue of 
King Carol and Magda Lupescu. Not 
far from Addis Ababba you can hear 
it in old Ethiopian. 

Our orator spoke of the whispered 
words of consecration. But within the 
household of the faith there are priests 
(again, thousands of them) who sing 
these solemn words at the top of their 
voices, and then hear the whole con- 
gregation cry “Amen” in answer. And 
furthermore they have no elevation of 
the Host for adoration at this time 
and, our breakfast orator to the con- 
trary, the Consecration is not the cli- 
max of these Masses—at least not the 
external and dramatic climax that we 
are familiar with in our American 
churches. 

The good people in some Catholic 
churches would gaze in astonishment 
at our priest’s vestments. What is 
more, they have never heard a single 
note of Gregorian music. It would 
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probably sound outlandish to them, and 
anyway the Pope has never dreamed of 
suggesting that they sing it. 

I know of Catholic churches where 
the worshipers do not genuflect as they 
enter their pews; and this for two very 
simple reasons: First, because it has 
never been their custom to genuflect 
to the Eucharist. And secondly, they 
haven’t any pews. In some places the 
people stand during the whole Mass. 
In others they sit on the bare floor 
of their church, or sometimes upon 
rugs, mattings or cushions thrown 
upon the floor. 

Our speaker also badly muffed that 
point about! kneeling at the rail and 
receiving the consecrated wafer. There 
are Catholic churches, as I have said 
above, which have no Communion rail. 
And you wouldn’t kneel there; you 
would receive Communion standing. 
You wouldn’t fold your hands either; 
but instead you would cross your arms 
over your chest, like a picture of a 
saint looking up to heaven. Further- 
more, in these churches you don’t re- 
ceive the thin, round little host, but 
you take both Species in Communion, 
the priest putting both the Bread and 
Wine into your mouth by means of 
a long-handled spoon. 

Well, to sum it all up, our Catholic 
orator made a lot of mistakes because 
he had never heard about the Catholic 
churches of the East. Or if, indeed, 
he had heard of them, he at least never 
read anything about them. And so he 
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was guilty of having made a false as- 
sumption. 

He assumed that because the Cath- 
olic Church insists upon unity of wor- 
ship, she also insists upon uniformity 
of worship. He assumed that because 
the faithful all over the world hear 
the identical sacrifice of the Mass, they 
must perforce witness the same cere- 
monies, see the same kind of altars, 
observe the same conventions of wor- 
ship, and all say “Et cum spiritu tuo.” 

Catholics ought to know, for in- 
stance, that along with ourselves who 
worship God in the Latin Mass—that 
is to say, along with us Americans, 
French, German, Italian or Spanish 
Catholics—the Mother Church holds 
within her embrace a vast number of 
other peoples who participate in Masses 
phrased in other languages and having 
ceremonies notably different from our 
own. These peoples live for the most 
part in countries in the near East: in 
Turkey, Syria, Irak, Ethiopia and also 
in those nations which have been so 
constantly in the headlines during the 
past year: Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and the Ukraine. 

The Catholics in these countries, let 
me say it again with all the emphasis 
I can, are just as Catholic as the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. 

They accept the Pope as fully as we 
do. They believe all the doctrines of 
the Faith. Their religious vigor, their 
prayer, their devotion and piety are no 
whit inferior to ours. 


December 


They cannot be called Latin Cath- 
olics, for their liturgy is not phrased 
in Latin. Nevertheless, they are Roman 
Catholics in the sense that they accept 
the Pope as their supreme head. They 
are called Catholics of the Eastern 
rites, or Oriental Catholics. And in 
their long and noble history they have 
produced an impressive number of 
Popes and theologians, to say nothing 
at all of a large number of saints— 
among them, saints whom we Ameri- 
can Catholics love and venerate—St. 
Nicholas, for instance, the patron of 
the Christmas celebration, and St. 


Valentine, patron of lovers. 

Happily, during the past few years 
there has been an awakening of inter- 
est among the Catholics of this country 


in the liturgies and peoples of the 
Eastern Catholic Churches. 

Here in Manhattan, where I write, 
we are particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing seven Eastern churches. And of 
late it has become a common thing to 
see groups of Latin Catholics attend- 
ing Sunday Mass in these churches 
(and thus, of course, fulfilling their 
Sunday obligation) and even receiving 
Communion there under both Species 
—which, by the way, is something that 
the Pope encourages. 

This popular interest is beginning to 
show itself in other ways, also. Our 
Catholic press is devoting more space 
to the Oriental rites. Study clubs are 
more frequently taking up the subject 
for discussion. It is becoming the topic 
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for numerous lectures and sermons. Christ is neither Latin nor Greek nor 

Catholics of the Latin rite, and espe- Slav but Catholic. Accordingly she 
cially we Americans, have a particular makes no distinction among her chil- 
need of pondering the magnificent dren, and Greeks, Latins, Slavs and 
words of Pope Benedict XV. Here is members of all other nations are equal 
what he said, “The Church of Jesus in the eyes of the Apostolic See.” 


y 
Let’s Look at the Record 


There were very few bad Popes, understanding bad in the moral 
sense. From St. Peter to the year 891 there was not one bad Pope 
amongst the 110 on the papal throne. Not a bad record, surely, especially 
if you add that 75 of them have been canonized. From 891 to the 
Council of Trent (1545-1563), the Church had to pass through a 
troublesome period, including schism, with its anti-Popes, and the 
unfortunate papal residence at Avignon. The darkest period was the 
1oth century, and the result was two Popes definitely proved bad, 
namely, John XII and Benedict XI, of whom the former at the age 
of 18 was thrust in politically, and the latter at the age of 20 was placed 
on the throne by his father, Alberic. The other two mentioned are 
Stephen VII and Sergius III, but nothing has been clearly proved 
against them. Of the 12 Avignon Popes, six were very good; the rest 
were not really bad but below the desirable mark for the office. Finally, 
of the Renaissance period, Alexander VI was supposedly bad. 

The summary runs thus: 


Canonized saints 


79 





Excellent to passable 


164 





Some blotches but not very bad 


13 








Accused of immorality without solid proof 5 


Very bad 


2 





If one compares that honorable list of 243 good men out of a total 
of 263 one will find nothing comparable in any other government that 
has ruled men. The Church may well be proud of such a record. And 
she may see the manifest divine guidance bringing her safely through 
periods when human perversity, if Providence had not intervened, 


would have been calculated to wreck her. 
The Rock (June °39). 





Poor Tony Galento 


By “THE VAGRANT” 


Condensed from the Catholic Virginian* 


| have not the slightest knowledge 
of Tony Galento’s practical piety. 
Nevertheless Tony is, even though he 
may be presently in a lapsed condition 
(one of the sporting editors, however, 
told me that he believes Tony never 
misses Sunday Mass), one of us. I 
harbor a perfectly baseless hope that 
some day Tony will be heavyweight 
champion of the world and a much 
more plausible hope that he will die 
a good Catholic death, fortified by the 
Sacraments of the Church. 

There is a streak of honest, non- 
commercial vulgarity in the Battling 
Beerbarrel which this Vagrant finds 
very toothsome. Most of the heavy- 
weight champions during the last half 
century have been Catholics and if 
Tony were to reach the pinnacle, he 
would be following in the precedent 
left behind by John L. Sullivan, Jim 
Corbett, Gene Tunney, et al. Joe Louis, 
I understand, is officially registered as 
a Presbyterian and Bob Fitzsimmons 
used to practice one of the lesser Prot- 
estant religiosities. But the majority of 
them (some, alas, most unworthily) 
were of our faith. 

I shall never forget the Dempsey- 
Firpo fight at which I had a ringside 
seat. Both Dempsey and Firpo were 
men who had received Catholic Bap- 


Squared-circle culture 


tism; but since I was myself at that 
time a pagan, I cared naught for such 
fistic irrelevancies.s When  Firpo 
knocked Dempsey almost directly into 
my pagan lap, I found no religious 
significance in the fact. 

As to Tunney, he is understood to 
be a practicing Catholic. May God 
reward him for it. But I never liked 
the aroma of culture hanging around 
Gene nor his associations with the 
fancy agnostical professors from the 
universities and the aesthetes from 
Greenwich Village. At the present 
writing, Gene is the president of a 
large distilling corporation and much 
active in liberal-Catholic organizations 
devoted to cussing Father Coughlin. 

Tony, on the uther hand, has no 
interest in literature or progress. This 
causes great gti: to many who are 
active in the uplift. 

Another Catholic citizen who has 
taken a fancy to Tony is the Irish- 
American sportswriter, Jack Miley. 
Citizen Miley writes: “The uplift boys 
tell you that Galento should be eradi- 
cated from the picture because he is 
a bad example to the youth of the 
land, that he represents all that is crass 
and sordid and cruel and bestial in 
sport. He is a beer-guzzling, swagget- 
ing, boastful braggart who shocks re- 
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fined people and is abhorrent to our 
better element. 

“You bet he is! And what of it? 
What do you want him to be, a sissy? 
I like the bum just the way he is, 
and I wouldn’t change him an _ iota. 
Furthermore, I wouldn’t swap him for 
a thousand Novas, with their pseudo 
sophistication and phony erudition. I 
like my fighters rough and ugly and 
hairy and vicious. If I want to see 
Apollos, I'll go to some art museum 
and look at the real McCoy in the 
heroic statuary ring. 

“Critics of the manly art complain 


that the Galentos of the game debase 
boxing, that they make it a low, loath- 
some spectacle, a thing that brings out 
the animal instincts in us and appeals 
to our most savage emotions. That’s 
right, too. But since when was boxing 
anything else than an outlet for the 
crowd’s crueler passions? Remember 
John L. Sullivan and Jack Dempsey? 
There was nothing merciful about 
them; they were the most sadistic citi- 
zens that ever skirted mayhem or mur- 
der. They are also the two top-notch 
immortals of the game, as we laugh- 
ingly call it.” 


y 


$217,000 Pitch 


During the 1927 world’s series between the Pirates and the Yankees, 
the last inning held a story-book finish. Three Yankees were on base, 
there were three balls and two strikes on Batter Lazzeri, and Umpire 
Red Ormsby began to pray. According to his own admission, his prayer 
ran like this: “Lord do not make this decision a close one. Make Lazzeri 
far-swing, or let him ‘pop up.’ Let him hit a single, or let one of the 
Pirates make an error. But please, dear Lord, do not let this next pitch 
be a close strike or a ball!” 

The famous $217,000 wild pitch followed. A runner scored from 
third and the Yankees won the series. Of course, Ormsby’s prayer is 
not well known. If it were, the Pirates would probably have resented 
his calling upon the Supreme Arbiter to relieve him of a terrific respon- 
sibility. But this individualistic umpire, who is frequently seen in 
church and at the Communion rail, actually has a sound philosophy 
behind the bat. He believes that what is worth working for is worth 


praying for. 
The New World quoted in Catholic Youth (Nov. ’39). 





S p linters 
By WILLIAM E. WITTLES 
Condensed from the Monthly Record* 


| was only 12 years old when it 
happened; at an age when fancy, fact 
and circumstance etch sharp lines upon 
the brain. What happened 25 years 
ago has left acid memories of stark 
realism and horror. 

We were having coffee and cake, 
my father, mother, sister and I, about 
four o'clock on Christmas Eve, 1914. 
My four brothers were away at the 
front. I remember my mother crying 
a little as she looked over the empty 
places. And I remember my father, 
still boastful with the flush of patrio- 
tism quieting her tears and saying, “It 
won't be long, mother. The war can- 
not last forever. Before another year 
they will be home.” So proud he was 
that four sons had gone to join the 
colors. I looked out the window into 
the bustling little street. I saw there 
much to remind me that the war might 
not be ended as quickly as my father 
hoped. French soldiers, poilus, their 
horizon-blue uniforms dingy and mud- 
covered, blood oozing from their grimy 
emergency bandages, were being helped 
and carried into the nearby hospital. 
There was a long line of them, and 
standing on the curbstones were my 
playmates looking with wondering eyes 
at the sad-faced, languishing prisoners. 
At first the boys and girls had been 


When hearts are broken 


frightened at the sight of so many 
bleeding, mud-spattered men, but 
soon fear was replaced by pity. They 
began to give them little cakes and 
candy from Christmas packages and 
the older folks offered cigarettes. The 
wounded men accepted the gifts silent- 
ly, smiling now and then through their 
pain. 

At last the long line of wounded 
had entered the hospital. I was about 
to turn from the window when sud- 
denly there came a shrieking roar. My 
father rushed to the window. All the 
factory sirens in town were blowing. 
Then three alarm shots burst from the 
anti-aircraft battery at the edge of the 
city. It was the signal for the air raid, 
the first our town had known since 
war began. In a few seconds the little 
avenue was filled with people intent on 
watching that of which we had read 
so much in the papers: a dog fight in 
the air. For about 15 minutes our own 
fighting planes circled over us await- 
ing the arrival of the French bombers 
coming from the direction of Saar- 
bruecken. Their objective must be the 
great chemical factory at Ludwigs- 
hafen. If they should hit it, both our 
city and the neighboring one would 
be blown to atoms. In the final rays 
of the setting sun, the French flyers 
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were sighted far above us. Faintly at 
first, but growing louder as the fight- 
ing drew nearer, we could hear the 
machine guns rattle across the sky. I 
was wild with excitement! Thinking 
I could see better from the roof, I 
rushed indoors and upstairs and 
dimbed out on the eaves from a garret 
window. But before I knew it I was 
six flights below in the cellar, wonder- 
ing how I got there so fast. All I 
could remember was the whistling of 
a bomb and its roaring explosion as 
it struck a short way up the street. 
Our basement was crowded with men, 
women and children staring open- 
mouthed and wide-eyed at each other. 
In the street the bomb splinters were 
falling like raindrops. The anti-aircraft 
guns were roaring in the dusk. Explo- 
sion after explosion shook the house, 
pounding, it seemed, into our very 
bones. I suppose I looked as they did, 
but I will never forget the expressions 
on the faces of the little children. They 
were paralyzed with fright, huddling 
round-eyed against their parents, quiv- 
ering with each blast, too terrified even 
tocry. The next 15 minutes seemed 
like 15 years. We realized the fight 
was taking place right over our heads 
and that any moment one of the “steel 
cocoanuts” might rip through the roof 
and bury us alive. We could only stand 
and wait, hope and pray. I remember 
seeing my mother’s lips moving silently 
in the dim light, and my father gather- 
ing my sister and me to him. None 


spoke, moved or uttered any sound. 

After what seemed an eternity the 
firing stopped and the roar of the air- 
plane engines died away in the West. 
We looked silently at each other, still 
afraid to move. Then five whistles 
sounded from the factory sirens. The 
raiders had departed. We rushed up- 
stairs to go into the street, but found 
our front doorway blocked with the 
wreckage from a house across the 
corner which had been struck. It was 
a miracle that the family who lived 
there was away. 

Suddenly, we heard a woman 
scream. A wild, awful scream it was; 
a half scream, half wail, as if from 
a dying animal. Through all my life 
it has sounded, in the woeful wails 
of ship’s sirens on stormy nights, in 
the screeching moans of dying men 
on barbed wire, on lonely nights. For 
a second we stopped stockstill and 
stared at one another. 

“Oh, my God! Carl, Carl, why don’t 
you speak to me? Mother, hurry, call 
the doctor—call the doctor—call the 
doc—” The words trailed off into 
another scream and moan. 

My father and two other men rushed 
for the house across the street, that 
next door to the one which had been 
struck by the bomb. I raced after them. 
I was directly behind them when they 
threw open the door of the second-floor 
apartment and I halted as suddenly as 
they did. Lying on the floor before 
a shattered window was the body of 
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a man in the uniform of the Hussars. 
He lay on his back, his head rolled to 
one side. And his head was separated 
from his body! It lay six inches nearer 
us than his shoulders. Mouth, eyes 
and nose were ghastly holes. His hair 
was a dripping red mop. Half his 
upper body lay in a widening pool of 
blood. For a moment I stared, unable 
to move a muscle. Then the room 
began to spin around. When I came 
to, my head was pillowed in my 
mother’s lap in the plaster and dust- 
littered kitchen of our once well-order- 
ed home. 

All about me men and women were 
talking. The young lieutenant had 
come home for his first leave. What 
better time than Christmas Eve for 
him and the girl across the street to 
announce their engagement? They had 
talked of it that afternoon, gay in the 
happiness of betrothal, filled with hope 
that war would spare him for their 
marriage. Then came the air raid. He 
went to open the broad bay window 
in the front room lest it be blown out 
by concussion. The bomb struck next 
door, taking down three stories of that 
house and saturating the air with fly- 
ing fragments. One tore through the 
window the young Hussar was about 
to raise and, plus the concussion of 
the bursting bomb, it flared the entire 
pane of glass in upon him, tearing his 
throat to ribbons and ripping his head 
entirely loose from his body, except for 
one fragment of skin at the back of 


his neck. He bled to death at once. 

Neither will I ever forget the rest 
of that Christmas Eve. Our home was 
a shambles. The Christmas tree was 
a mass of branches in a corner. Furni- 
ture was overturned. Bomb splinters 
were stuck in the floors, the walls, the 
closet doors. Every window was 
smashed. Rugs were buried beneath 
fallen beams and plaster. Dust lay half 
an inch thick over everything. Our 
stoves and chimneys were sooted ruins, 
The gas had been turned off at the 
main plant by the authorities. We 
scurried about getting boards and 
blankets; boards to nail over windows 
and doors, blankets to keep us warm. 
The whole neighborhood rang with 
hammering as other families, like us, 
began to protect themselves against the 
increasing cold. It was midnight before 
we got things into such order that we 
could rest. Midnight! Christmas Eve! 
No church bells rang the blessed day 
in. There was no gathering of the 
neighbors for the usual Christmas 
hymns. None of my playmates rushed 
over to show their presents. Instead 
all was dark and silent; except for one 
room. There, by the light of candles 
and oil lamps, two women, one old, 
one young, knelt before a crucifix. Be- 
hind them, near the gaping window, 
a dark stain on the carpet told of sor- 
row and death. In the flickering 
shadows their murmured prayers were 
the only sounds, the only protests 
against the crime of war. 





Twelve o'Clock, Stop Working! 


Man blocked from lunch 


There's plenty of reason for exact- 
ness in obeying Labor Union rules and 
regulations, just as there is for disci- 
pline in any community. But even at 
that, people should try to be reason- 
able. 

The other day the Publisher had the 
following experience: He was obliged 
to move the Herald plant, and the 
“heavy haulers” were busy moving 
machinery and equipment with block 
and tackle. They had slid a heavy 
printer’s “stone” and the table it rests 
on, to the front door on its way to the 
truck. Such a “stone” weighs about 
1,000 pounds, and this one was eight 
feet long and three feet wide. The 
brawny movers had it edging out 
through the only entrance and exit, 
leaving a margin of about two inches 
on each side, when the City Hall clock 
struck 12 o'clock noon! 

And that was that! There was noth- 
ing more. The block and _ tackle 
stopped pulling, the “stone” stopped 
moving, and the movers were gone in- 
stantaneously to pick up a hot or cold 
lunch, with or without a foamy bever- 
age, each according to his taste and 
purse. Only one waited long enough 
to borrow lunch money from the Pub- 
lisher, who smilingly handed it out to 
him over the “stone” onto the sidewalk. 
And promptly the mover was hurrying 
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after his lunch-bound companions. 
“That little loan, and the movers’ 
haste, give me an appetite, too,” said 
the Publisher, as he picked up his hat 
to leave for a near-by restaurant. Then, 
turning to the only door, he stood 
amazed. For, like the pious women 
who went to the sepulcher of our Lord, 
he realized there was a “very great 
stone” before the door. And what 
chance had he, with a voluminous 
girth developed by the poverty Cath- 
olic publishers know so well and by 
the almost daily aggravations and criti- 
cism he must endure—what chance had 
he to climb over the “very big stone” 
or to creep through a crevice like the 
one he saw in the doorway, not much 
wider than the proverbial needle’s eye. 
“That’s one for the books,” he said. 
“These movers quitting work to go 
to dinner just after blocking the door. 
Nobody can come in and nobody can 
go out. If they had only quit at 11:59 
the “stone” would have been left about 
three feet from the doorway. Or if they 
had worked till 12:01, they would have 
had it outside. But no! 12 o'clock is 
12 o'clock, and look where I am!” 
The ridiculous situation was cor- 
rected within a minute by a few husky 
employees and the Publisher who 
“rolled away the stone.” Or rather slid 
it back from the door. And so the 
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Publisher could go out and the notori- 
ously numerous well-wishers and sup- 
porters of the Catholic press could 
come in with subscriptions and adver- 
tisements—if they ever should make up 
their minds to do so. At least, the op- 
portunity to do so was once more pro- 
vided. 

The little episode stands alone. But 


y 


December 


its equal may be found frequently and 
in many places. In this instance, union 
exactitude created a laughable situation. 
In others, more serious conditions 
arise, especially when jurisdictional dis- 
putes tie up large construction jobs, 
leaving buildings open to the weather, 
and delaying the beginning of revenue 
for the owners. 


French Village Finance 


By ROBERT DAVIS 


Soup pot savings 


Condensed from the New York Herald Tribune* 


Ass reservists in the French army, 
the men of Arsac, Gironde, are ex- 
pected to furnish the better part of 
their personal kit themselves. They 
receive small incomes. Six hundred 
francs ($14) would be a fair monthly 
average, which comprises the support 
of a family. I talked to a few of them, 
who were my friends, privately, in- 
quiring whether they could not use an 
advance toward the purchase of their 
equipment. Each in turn shook his 
head and made the same reply, 
“Thanks a whole lot, but the wife will 
have the money.” Each has a child- 
like and invincible faith in his wife 
as family banker. It is as if she were 
a branch office of the celestial Provi- 
dence, one who has never been and 
never will be caught short of funds. 


By how many million men has the 
same utter confidence been expressed, 
in how many crises, in how many 
centuries, in how many previous wars? 
With a twinkle of the eye, even if they 
be as poor as church mice, they refer 
to her as Ja Bourgeoise, which may be 
idealistically rendered, “My clever and 
aristocratic consort.” 

From what source comes the cash 
of these peasant families? It is no 
conundrum. What comes in stays in. 
For example, Henriette Flous, the lady 
who washes my shirts, and who is the 
second richest person in our commune, 
with a store and three cut-stone cot- 
tages rented by the month, confides to 
me that the dream of her whole life 
has been to possess a cookstove, one 
of these waist-high iron contraptions 
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with a little door for chunks of wood 
and an oven for the browning of cus- 
tard and macaroni. But somehow she 
has never indulged this weakness, 
which would cost $6.47. By force of 
habit she keeps on buying land and 
bonds of the national defense. And as 
a grandmother she still cooks upon 
the same open fire as when a bride. 
In a nutshell, here is the explanation 
of France’s being, per capita, the 
wealthiest nation on earth. The women 
handle the money, and their attention 
is focused upon producers’ goods 
rather than consumers’ goods. 

The Gallic housemother, when her 
husband, docile through experience, 
hands over the monthly wage without 
deduction, first of all sets aside a pro- 
vision for a rainy day. However small 
the income, that percentage is sacro- 
sanct. She may put it in a woolen 
stocking between the mattresses, or 
bury it under the third currant bush 
or, if she be a daring soul, she may 
deposit it in postal savings. Once the 
savings are set apart, the family must 
make shift to subsist on the remainder. 

Besides being frugal, the good wife 
is also a fond and dutiful mother. 
Hers is a double duty: to save for the 
future and to feed for the present. 
She has a solution for them both. 

Her answer is soup. As she fabri- 
cates it, it is no pale prelude to a meal, 
but the meal itself. At one and the 
same time, it is the most savory, most 
inexpensive, most heart-cuddling con- 
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coction that ever trickles into the 
crevices of a human stomach. An iron 
spoon will often stand upright in its 
opaque succulence. Into the soup 
kettle tumbles whatever the garden 
and farmyard offer: a handful of beans, 
tomatoes, a carcass of fowl or rabbit, 
potatoes, a ham bone. 

The cornerstone of French finance 
is the soup kettle. From this fountain 
of wealth down through the genera- 
tions has flowed a jingling stream into 
the provincial banks, into the metro- 
politan treasury. It was the soup kettle 
that built long stretches of the Southern 
Pacific, Santa Fe and Canadian Pacific 
Railroads. It excavated the Suez Canal. 
It provided pocket money for the czars 
of Russia. It paid for a major part 
of the World War. Since 1918 it has 
reconstructed the devastated depart- 
ments. It equipped the armies and fac- 
tories of Warsaw and Prague. The 
woolen stocking, as custodian for what 
the soup pot saves, has a record of 
international financing second to none. 

The same stream of wealth still 
flows. “It will be money that wins 
this war,” declared Grandma Lafond, 
at the Arsac washing pool. She flopped 
a wad of wet shirting into the clear- 
flowing Lorina Creek. “Money, money, 
money, and more money. The English 
are rich, in the fortunes of their great 
men. But France is rich, too. You 
will see.” In the chimneys of eight mil- 
lion little freehold properties the soup 
kettles are simmering. 





A Sesquicentennial 


By FATHER THEODORE, O.M.Cap. 
Condensed from the Cow/l* 


The year now drawing to a close 
marks the sesquicentennial of the estab- 
lishment of the first diocese in the 
U. S. On Nov. 6, 1789, Pope Pius VI 
issued the Papal brief that made Balti- 
more a diocese, embracing all the ter- 
ritory then within the bounds of the 
U. S., and appointed John Carroll its 
first bishop. The new bishop had a vast 
territory but a small flock. According 
to a statement made to Cardinal An- 
tonelli in 1785, there were then only 
about 24,500 Catholics in this country, 
and they were ministered to by 24 
priests. 

The early years in the American col- 
onies were years of hardship and perse- 
cution. The priests who labored here 
were missionaries pure and simple. 
There could be no diocese. Just prior 
to the Revolutionary War the general 
supervision of these missionaries was 
exercised in some fashion by the Vicar 
Apostolic of London. Naturally, he 
could do very little during the war. At 
the close of the Revolution the temper 
of the general American public was 
very much averse to any kind of con- 
trol, even ecclesiastical, from London. 
This condition was appreciated in 
Rome. Therefore, negotiations were 
opened by the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda, which is in charge of 


Infant Church grows up 


mission countries and to which we 
were subject until 1908, to alter the sit- 
uation. 

It seemed wise to proceed slowly. 
For example, would the American peo- 
ple cause any trouble if a bishop were 
appointed? Would they object if this 
bishop were a Frenchman? How could 
recruits be secured to labor as mission- 
aries in America? 

The persons whom these questions 
concerned were Cardinal Antonelli, 
Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda; Archbishop Pamfili, Ap- 
ostolic Nuncio at Paris; Count Vergen- 
nes, Foreign Minister of Louis XVI of 
France; Chevalier de la Luzerne, Min- 
ister of France to the U. S.; and our 
own Benjamin Franklin, Minister to 
France. 

Franklin was asked by the Apostolic 
Nuncio about the sentiment of the 
American people with regard to the 
appointment of a Catholic bishop. He 
referred the matter to the American 
Congress. This body gave its answer 
in a resolution that was passed May 
11, 1784: “Resolved: That Doctor 
Franklin be desired to notify the Ap- 
ostolic Nuncio at Versailles, that Con- 
gress will always be pleased to testify 
their respect to his sovereign and state; 
but that the subject of his application 
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to Doctor Franklin being purely spirit- 
ual is without the jurisdiction and pow- 
ers of Congress, who have no authority 
to permit or refuse it, these powers 
being reserved to the several states in- 
dividually.” Thus the Congress under 
the Articles of Confederation, before 
the adoption of the Constitution. 

At first it seemed most plausible that 
some French ecclesiastic be appointed, 
for he could rely on financial help from 
his own people and possibly also from 
the French Government and could, no 
doubt, obtain the use of a seminary in 
France to have recruits prepared for his 
American diocese. Then, too, the 
American missionaries were not very 
well known in Rome, while the French 
clergy could supply all necessary cre- 
dentials. Negotiations in this matter 
were long and varied. Franklin was 
always vitally interested. 

In the meantime the few priests in 
the U. S. were in a quandary as to 
where they stood. They needed certain 
faculties in the exercise of their duties, 
they had to seek official advice for ac- 
tion; but they did not know to whom 
they should apply. The Vicar Apostolic 
of London, after the signing of the 
Treaty of Peace in 1783, claimed that 
he had no jurisdiction in the newly 
formed country. It is true that he had 
previously appointed Father John 
Lewis his Vicar General. But did this 
appointment still hold good? In their 
anxiety the priests of the U. S. applied 
to Rome for a confirmation. 


The Congregation of the Propaganda 
went into definite action. No one seems 
to understand the full reason for the 
particular slant of this action. Disre- 
garding all the previous negotiations, 
which had always kept in mind that 
certain bond between the Church in 
France and the Church in the U. S., 
the Sacred Congregation, under date of 
June 9, 1784, appointed one of the 
American missionaries, Father John 
Carroll, Prefect Apostolic of the U. S. 
and notified him that a bishop would 
soon be appointed. This was an im- 
portant preliminary step in the organ- 
ization of the Church in the U. S. This 
new Prefect Apostolic was not a simple 
superior as requested by the priests, yet 
neither was he a bishop. He could 
administer the sacrament of Confirma- 
tion and he had jurisdiction over the 
priests and the people. For all ordinary 
ecclesiastical matters he had full con- 
trol. There was no diocese, but the 
preliminary steps had been taken as in 
any mission country. 

Doubt still existed in the minds of 
many priests whether it would be ad- 
visable to have a bishop in the U. S. 
Some of these priests had gone through 
many of the early attacks on the 
Church. They knew that the newborn 
sense of freedom had gone so far in the 
minds of many of the American people 
that they abhorred the idea of a prelate 
in their midst. Even the Anglicans had 
not yet dared to have a bishop appoint- 
ed. Yet these same priests soon came 
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to the realization that the many difficul- 
ties in ruling the Church demanded 
the greater powers and jurisdiction of 
a bishop. In 1788 they cast aside their 
diffidence and petitioned the Pope to 
“erect a new episcopal see in these 
United States, immediately subject to 
the Holy See; in the next place that the 
election of the bishop, at least for the 
first time, be permitted to the priests, 
who now duly exercise the religious 
ministry here and have the cure of 
souls.” 

A favorable reply came almost im- 
mediately. Consequently these priests 
met and on May 18, 1789, sent the 
result of their deliberations to Rome. 
They pointed out that a bishop with 
ordinary jurisdiction would be prefer- 
able to a titular bishop with the desig- 
nation of Vicar Apostolic as in mission 
countries, and that Baltimore had been 
selected unanimously as the proper 
place for the bishop’s residence. They 
had also voted on the one most fit for 
the new charge and their lot had fallen 
on Father Carroll, who received 24 of 
the 26 votes. 


s 


The final decision of the Holy Father 
reached Father Carroll only in April of 
the following year; but the Papal brief, 
Ex hac apostolicae, had been signed by 
Pope Pius VI on Nov. 6, 1789. Balti- 
more was thereby erected into a diocese 
subject to no metropolitan. John Car- 
roll was constituted first Bishop of 
Baltimore with full episcopal rights and 
privileges. At the same time he was 
commissioned to erect a cathedral 
church, to constitute a body of clergy 
deputed to divine worship and to estab- 
lish an episcopal seminary. Thus this 
new diocese was made subject directly 
to the Holy See without the mediation 
of any foreign country. On Aug. 15, 
1790, Bishop Carroll was consecrated 
in the Chapel of Ludworth Castle, 
England. 

The first diocese in the U. S. was 
thus established just after the Constitu- 
tion had been adopted and had pre- 
pared the way for greater unity. The 
Church was now in a position to de- 
velop as rapidly as the country, un- 
hampered by any odium of foreign 
control. 


The Editor and Publisher reports that a telegraph operator on the Alton 
Beacon-Journal posted this “bulletin” in that paper’s office: New York, Tuesday, 
Sept. 12 (uv. p.)—A British radio broadcast received here early today said that 
a Russian broadcast intercepted in London stated that a Polish broadcast heard 
there made the assertion that a French wireless message picked up there said 
that a Swedish broadcast heard there said that the German offensive “is broken 


on the line of the River Bug in Poland.” 


The [Buffalo] Union and Echo (2 Nov. ’39). 
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The Situation of Europe 


God help the honest 


Western Europe, what we may 
call the Roman world, is an essential 
unit. The nations that go to make it 
up share a common culture. They have 
no cause either to despise or to quarrel 
with other nations. Yet their first busi- 
hess is to preserve unity among them- 
selves and to show a common front 
to the rest of the world. In unity lies 
their security, whereas, if they quarrel 
among themselves, the true victory goes 
neither to the one group nor to the 
other of quarreling Europeans but to 
those outside Europe who profit from 
their divisions. 

The 2oth century saw that unity al- 
ready dangerously threatened by the 
growth of secularism and nationalism 
throughout the previous 300 years. The 
decay of religion and of the sense of 
tradition obscured the memory of the 
common heritage, and industrialism 
tended to impose upon all countries a 
superficial similarity, which made peo- 
ple easily incapable of discerning true 
spiritual difference and_ similarities. 
The Russo-Japanese War opened the 
tyes of Europe to the fact that indus- 
trialism in the name of progress had 
equipped non-Europe with weapons 
that might well be turned against her 
own hegemony, and declining birth- 
tates in the West and the prospects of 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Condensed from the Review of Politics* 


declining population increased the dan- 
gers of the times. 

These dangers, already so great, were 
obviously increased a hundredfold by 
what was in essence the European Civil 
War of 1914. It was not merely the 
immediate destruction of the war, but 
the psychological difficulties which the 
war threw in the way of subsequent 
peace. It exacerbated national differ- 
ences, especially the difference between 
France and Germany and the new na- 
tionalisms of the succession states, at 
the very time when it was essential 
that they should be minimized, and it 
threw into power a violent, unbalanced, 
uncultured type, such as, for instance, 
Lloyd George in Great Britain, which 
was quite ignorant of the very existence 
of those cultural traditions, which it 
was then the first task of statesman- 
ship to rescue. And the statesmen who 
have carried on the work of Lloyd 
George have not shown a more funda- 
mental knowledge of basic European 
problems than that which he possessed. 

The present situation of Europe is 
a very serious one. The dangers against 
which the newspapers continually cry, 
the dangers of a Nazi attack on a 
united opposition or of a Nazi domina- 
tion of Europe, are probably greatly 
exaggerated. But the newspapers, by 
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concentrating on Hitler, obscure even 
while they exaggerate the danger. The 
issue before Europe today is whether it 
shall be ruled by men of violence; not 
whether it shall be ruled by a man of 
violence called Hitler or by another 
such man with a different name. It is 
surely evident that the menace to the 
world today is not Hitler or Stalin, nor 
the doctrine of the Right as such, nor 
the doctrines of the Left as such. It is 
not difficult for the philosopher to 
point out the absurd exaggerations in 
the theories of both the extreme Right 
and of the extreme Left, and it is im- 
possible for him not to wonder why 
they hate one another so much since 
they seem to differ so little. But it is 
futile to appeal to reason, since it is 
clear that these extremists do not ac- 
cept reason. And to say that is but to 
say in other words that the problems 
of the world from the Rhine to the 
Urals are problems that can more prop- 
erly be considered as pathological than 
political. Men have suffered so much 
in those unhappy lands that they are 
no longer normal, and in their nervous 
abnormality have sunk back into a cult 
of violence. One happens to dress up 
his cult in the language of the Right, 
another in that of the Left. The phi- 
losophies are accidental and of little 
importance; the reality behind them is 
the psychopathic need for violence. 
What is the cause of the present situ- 
ation of Europe and what is the remedy 
for it? The cause of it is surely crystal- 
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clear. We may debate the precise ratios 
of responsibility between the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the post-War blockade, the 
Treaty of Versailles and the world’s 
economic crisis, but to what purpose? 
For all these phenomena themselves 
flow from the common origin of the 
last war. As Sisley Huddleston well 
says in his In My Time: “It should be 
set down daily in our tablets that the 
‘hopeless situation of Europe’ was ob- 
served long before the Hitlers and the 
Mussolinis had developed what is de- 
scribed as an aggressive policy; long 
before the division of Europe into what 
are untruly called ‘democratic’ and 
‘dictatorial’ countries had occurred; and 
that the Hitlers are therefore a conse- 
quence, not at all a cause. The root 
cause was the Versailles Treaty, and 
the spirit of Versailles, which persisted 
through the years, rejoicing in the 
crushing of Germany, though Germany 
was for more than ten years governed 
by Social Democrats.” The world was 
driven mad by the sufferings of the 
last war and its aftermath, and of all 
its madness the crown is the expecta- - 
tion that it may be made sane by this 
one. Violence is not a remedy for the 
belief in violence. Whatever wars do, 
they do not end war. Surely, whatever 
else we have failed to learn, we have 
by now learned that. 

The nations differ from one another 
only in the degree in which they have 
suffered. The nervous disease of the 
cult of violence is abroad over all the 
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whole world. The belief that there is 
a clear-cut division between “peace- 
loving” and “aggressive” nations is a 
hypocrisy; the belief that “democratic” 
nations are necessarily peace-loving is, 
in the face of the record of history, 
untenable. The present writer saw the 
“democratic” French from Senegal in 
the Rhineland in 1923. Nor is the 
situation so very different in England. 
The men who have clamored for a 
strong stand against Germany and who 
are now coming into power are such 
men as Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill—the men who continued the 
blockade of Germany after the war and 
who unloosed the Black and Tans on 
Ireland. High-minded refugees from 
Germany are at this moment busy in 
London, telling us that if we should 
have another peace treaty to impose 
on Germany after the fall of the Nazi 
regime, we should show wisdom and 
not repeat the violences of Versailles. 
Every civilized man must be entirely 
sympathetic with their argument. But 
do they seriously imagine that it will 
be of effect? It is rather as near cer- 
tain as anything can be that, should 


Germany be defeated in war, there will 
arise a demand for the sterilization of 
all men of German blood. Such a 
demand would be a barbaric demand, 
and, if the present writer should still 
be alive, he will join in the campaign 
of opposition to it. But I have not the 
smallest doubt in the world that it will 
be successful. 

The peace which will be made will 
be but a peace of opportunism. It will 
provide a breathing-space, an opportu- 
nity to recapture that high sense of the 
destiny of Europe’s unity, which the 
secularist philosophies of liberalism and 
capitalism, of Naziism and Commun- 
ism have all alike obscured, but in itself 
it will be negative. That sense recap- 
tured, any menace, whether from Mos- 
cow or elsewhere, can be confidently 
repelled; without it the citadel is not 
worth saving. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
warmest admirers cannot pretend that 
he, with his honorable but arid uni- 
tarian faith, is the man who will lead 
us back to the recapture of the Vir- 
gilian dream. For that we must turn 
to other leaders and to a world of 
which the politicians know but little. 


In the Cathedral of Genoa, the chapel of St. John the Baptist is open for 
women on only one day in the year as a reminder that the Precursor’s death was 


caused by a woman, the daughter of Herodias. 
The Catholic Women’s Review (20 Sept. 39). 


There is no more discredit in a man’s being afraid of a woman than of 
a woman’s being afraid of a mouse. Both the man and the woman may still 


have heroic courage with regard to everything else. 
From Apostle of Charity by Theodore Maynard (The Dial Press, N. Y.: 1939.) 





The Man Called Foch 


By P. IVERS RIGNEY 
Condensed from the Irish Catholic* 


Marshal Ferdinand Foch, who was 
the greatest military leader of his own 
day, died in 1929. It remains a most 
unfortunate fact that the magnificence 
of his military career blinds most peo- 
ple to the vastly greater magnificence 
of his manhood. Reading carefully 
between the lines of the life of Marshal 
Foch, we must conclude that in spite 
of his marvelous success as a military 
expert and his rare qualities as a fight- 
ing man, he was essentially a man of 
peace, a man who missed his true voca- 
tion. His fine characteristics were those 
of the best in the priesthood. If he 
had been a priest, it may be reasonably 
concluded that his eternal glory would 
rival that of the Little Flower, for, 
strange as it is, there is a very strong 
affinity of disposition between the shy, 
gentle, retiring Carmelite nun who 
died before she was 25, and the war- 
worn veteran, the dominating man of 
steel and tenderness. With Foch, the 
act of prayer was no mere movement 
of the lips but an act of complete sur- 
render to God; similarly was it with 
the Little Flower whose practice of 
self-surrendering prayer is well known. 

Born in 1851, Foch endured the 
humiliation of Sedan before his 2oth 
year, hoping that the day would come 
when he could take a man’s part in 


He led from within 


reversing the miserable defeat. It came 
in 1918. 

When professor of strategy and later 
director of the War College of France, 
he had. studied the arts of defense and 
attack, well knowing that the colossal 
war which had its inception in the dis- 
astrous attempt at Sedan in 1870 was 
drawing nearer and nearer. He had 
dreams and ideals which he hoped con- 
fidently would link his name with the 
independence and happiness of his 
country. Courageous, indomitable, 
trusting God and himself, his dispatch 
to Joffre at the battle of the Marne in 
1914 shows the original and magnifi- 
cent spirit of the man called Foch, 
“outflanked on right; outflanked on 
left; situation on the whole excellent; 
am going to advance.” Advance he did. 

The war mind of Foch, brilliant as 
Napoleon’s, was much more evenly 
balanced and settled. Foch would take 
no gambler’s risk; Napoleon would 
stake the world and its people on a 
single throw of the dice. Foch from 
birth was an unswerving Catholic, one 
of his favorite sayings being, “Happy 
are those who are born believers”; an- 
other, “My religious faith has been part 
of my character and hence my conduct 
as a man and as a soldier.” Foch 
would not dream of seeking to sacrifice 
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God or compromise his Catholic views. 

Foch was a steadfast believer in the 
morality of the home; Napoleon had 
no time to consider the advantages of 
virtue. Napoleon thought nothing of 
a night or nights stretched on the 
earthen floor of a rude cabin, poring 
over his maps, preparing his plans for 
the next day’s annihilation of the 
enemy. He attributed his failure at 
Waterloo to his inability to remain up 
the night before the battle. No such 
methods appealed to Foch who retired 
to rest as usual, missing but parts of 
two nights’ sleep from August, 1914, 
to November, 1918. Precise, calculating, 
Foch visiting wayside churches worked 
steadily under God; Napoleon looked 
upon himself as superhuman. Foch 
had the great advantage of knowing 
himself and what it was possible to do. 
Napoleon never knew himself and 
never knew where to stop. 

Both were studious and of the silent 
order, putting wisdom in a few words. 
“An army marches on its stomach,” 
said Napoleon. “Get the enemy to 
beat himself,” said Foch. “How long 
will that last?” asked Napoleon, point- 
ing to a famous painting, and being 
told it was immortal he added, “How 
long will the canvas last?” Being told 
six centuries, he snapped, “Bah! a fine 
immortality.” Foch would say: “Intel- 
lect! Criticism! Bah! a donkey with 
character is more useful.” Foch 
thought little of intellect in itself; he 
thought little of criticism; he thought 


little of genius. He had a vast liking 
for work, hard, continued work, To 
him, intellect, criticism, genius meant 
industry. He himself worked hard 
from professor to director; from direc- 
tor to general; from general to marshal, 
the greatest honor awarded by the Re- 
public of France. 

Hard, persevering, intelligent work 
is the advice Foch gives for certain suc- 
cess. In his mind, there were no such 
things as natural gifts. It was by hard 
work that even artists succeeded. Cour- 
age is based upon knowledge, he would 
say; and knowledge is based upon 
work. One must work to think. 

Foch despised textbooks and the 
hasty cram for examinations. His alert, 
penetrating mind saw at once what 
few people see: that textbooks are never 
more than instruction which must be 
chewed and digested before being 
turned into education which enables us 
to think. Foch admired the man of 
thoughtful action. 

Foch inherited from his parents great 
traits which he trained greatly. His 
father and mother had inherited the 
same qualities from their parents. The 
father was a deeply religious man, hard 
on himself, tolerant and forgiving, ex- 
tremely careful, diligent and thought- 
ful of others. His home was ruled 
wisely and in him the children had a 
first-class teacher. 

It was herein that young Ferdinand 
was first taught the distinct advantages 
of prompt obedience. The father hesi- 
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tated about sending the children to 
boarding schools which separated them 
from parents, holding that in such 
schools, away from the supervision of 
father and mother, the pupils are in- 
clined to pick up evil manners. 

The very same idea was expressed 
years later by the world-famous edu- 
cator, Pius XI, who said: “The declin- 
ing influence of domestic environment 
is further weakened by another ten- 
dency, prevalent almost everywhere 
today, which under one pretext or an- 
other, for economic reasons, or for 
reasons of industry, trade or politics, 
causes children to be more and more 
frequently sent away from home even 
in the tenderest years.” 

The mother of Marshal Foch was 
admirable in her way, as the father 
was in his. She softened her strong 
character by a sweetness of disposition 
and held high ideals of life. A true 
picture of the type of mother she made 
may easily be drawn from the follow- 
ing incident. The young Fochs were 
intelligent and industrious and carried 
off many school prizes. On one occa- 
sion a youngster was inclined to praise 
himself, when the mother made a re- 
mark never forgotten by the Marshal, 
“My child! Cleverness which must be 
mentioned does not exist.” 

The influence of this remarkable 


home had a lifelong effect on Foch. 
His Catholic faith was firm, entire, 
and efficacious. He had no love or 
desire for religious argument, for he 
believed the truths of his religion just 
as he believed that he lived and moved. 
Religion was his physical and spiritual 
lifeblood. A close acquaintance of Foch 
tells that one day the Marshal received 
a letter from a correspondent asking 
about the immortality of the soul. “For 
myself, I cannot doubt it,” replied the 
aged soldier as he tore the letter. 

Being the really practical Catholic 
he was, it is scarcely necessary to add 
that the baser side of life was avoided 
by him. Religion was evident unosten- 
tatiously in his word and deed. The 
loose talk of the barracks and military 
camps was stilled in his presence, not 
because any punishment would follow, 
but because Foch was a real discipli- 
narian, exuding mental control. 

This discipline is one of the hopeful 
features of life and turns up more fre- 
quently than is believed. There is 
another instance of it in the life of 
Matt Talbot, the poor Dublin worker, 
whose humility, gentleness, and deep 
piety often prevented blasphemy and 
the coarser displays of crude ignorance. 
In this way, men like the mighty Foch 
and the insignificant Talbot are mis- 
sioners in the real sense of the word. 


Binders, which will hold six copies of the CatHotic Dicest neatly, may be 
had at this address at 75 cents each. 





Ain American Corridor 


By land to Alaska 


Recent events in Europe have 
made of the erstwhile Polish Corridor 
a notorious spot on the map and in the 
history of that continent. But if we 
turn our attention to our own conti- 
nent, we notice, perhaps to our sur- 
prise, that we have an “American 
Corridor” much larger and by far 
richer in natural resources than the 
Polish Corridor. This piece of territory, 
known as British Columbia, is a prov- 
ince of Canada, and serves as the only 
land route between the U. S. and 
Alaska. 

The “American Corridor” originally 
formed a part of that vast expanse of 
land along the Pacific Coast west of 
the Rocky Mountains from Alaska 
down to California, which was known 
as the Oregon country. At one time 
both the U. S. and England claimed 
this territory as their own. In order 
to settle this claim for a time, at least, 
the U. S. and England in 1818 entered 
into a scheme for a joint occupation 
of the Oregon country, the agreement 
being that either country could bring 
the joint occupation to an end by giv- 
ing the other country a year’s notice. 
Around 1825, however, both countries 
began to negotiate the division of this 
territory. But they failed to reach an 
agreement. Finally, when a consider- 
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able number of American pioneers had 
occupied the Columbia and Willam- 
ette valleys, and some kind of organ- 
ized government was thought to be 
necessary for them, the U. S. tried once 
again in 1844 to settle this territorial 
problem as to who should own how 
much of the Oregon country. But 
again no agreement was reached. This 
time, however, the U. S. notified Eng- 
land, in 1845, that it was determined 
to gain possession by force, if necessary, 
not only of a part of that extensive 
region, but of the entire area up to the 
parallel of 54° 40’. That the U. S. was 
serious in its threat to resort to force 
in order to settle the Oregon question 
is clear from the famous campaign 
slogan of 1844: “54-40 or fight,” on 
the strength of which James Knox Polk 
became president. In fact, all over the 
country cries of “All Oregon or none” 
were heard. Had the U. S. carried out 
its threat at the time, and had it been 
victorious, it would have gained a land 
route which would have connected it 
directly with Alaska. 

But when the British government 
was informed of our intention to fight, 
it agreed to cede willingly that half of 
the Oregon territory which the U. S. 
had previously demanded: all of the 
country south of the 49th parallel, in- 
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cluding the corner northwest of the 
Columbia River. The U. S. accepted 
this offer in June, 1846, mainly because 
it unexpectedly involved itself in a war 
with Mexico to make secure the an- 
nexation of much larger and richer 
Texas lands. 

On the whole, the division of the 
territory was fair and equitable. Yet 
it must not be forgotten that our claims 
to the Oregon territory were indeed 
very substantial; for, as early as 1792 
a Captain Robert Gray of Boston had 
made discoveries and explorations along 
the Columbia River, explorations which 
antedated those of the British naviga- 
tor, Vancouver. Then, too, the U. S. 
could have based its claim on the Lewis 


y 


Deportment Department 


and Clarke expedition, and also on the 
erection of actual settlements, most im- 
portant of which was Astoria, founded 
by John Astor in 1811. 

Today railroad trains and automo- 
biles en route to Alaska from the U. S. 
are permitted to pass through British 
Columbia without being searched for 
spies, ammunition, or refugees. Along 
the borders there is no need of sentries 
to watch for invading armies. Although 
a war between Canada and the U. S. 
is not unthinkable, there seems to be 
no one either here or there to whom 
the existence of the “American Cor- 
ridor” is a source of worry or tempta- 
tion. These same circumstances in 
Europe cause plenty of trouble. 


When entering the church, take holy water. Its purpose is to remind 
you to cleanse your mind from all worldly thoughts. Use of holy water 
upon leaving the church is not necessary. 

Take in a high Mass once in a while; even in a high Mass there 
is no ceremony for its own sake. If you think a high Mass takes a 
long time, you ought to try a Mass in one of the Eastern rites. 


Do not stand near the Confessional when awaiting Confession. 
How would you like to have someone overhear your Confession? Fur- 
thermore, it’s a sin to listen willingly. 


The vestibule of the church is not a reception hall, not even for 


weddings. So do be quiet. 


Well-bred people come to Mass on time, or a little early. They 
stay until the priest has left the sanctuary at the end of Mass. 





The Theban Legion 


They spared non-combatants 


The memory of the Theban Le- 
gion is honored by a church dedicated 
to them in the town of St. Maurice- 
en-Valais in Switzerland. The members 
of the legion are also honored as mar- 
tyrs for their faith by a special feast 
kept on Sept. 22. 

When Maximian took over control 
of the western part of the Roman Em- 
pire towards the end of the 3rd cen- 
tury, he had in his army the Theban 
Legion, composed of soldiers drawn 
from Thebias in Egypt. The soldiers 
of this legion were all Christians and 
their leader was one named Mauritius. 
They were splendid fighters and their 
record was unstained by license or bru- 
tality. 

Maximian was an inveterate perse- 
cutor of Christians, He had already 
distinguished himself by his zeal in 
carrying out the barbarous edicts of 
Diocletian, and in the year 286 he took 
it into his head to attack the Christians 
of Gaul. He ordered the Theban 
Legion to take part in the massacre 
and to offer sacrifice to the gods for 
its success. The soldiers refused. Maxi- 
mian, on receiving news of the mutiny, 
ordered that every tenth man of the 
legion be executed; the rest were to 
obey orders without delay. 
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When this decision was conveyed to 
the legionnaires, they replied that they 
were ready to face death rather than 
comply. The orders of Maximian were 
then carried out and every tenth man 
was executed; but the rest of the sol- 
diers were as determined as before not 
to obey the unjust orders. 

On the advice of their leader Mauri- 
tius, they drew up a statement for 
Maximian. It contained a magnificent 
profession of faith and a clear exposi- 
tion of what they believed to be a 
soldier's duty and the limit of his 
obedience. 

On receiving this fearless profession 
of faith and courageous refusal to mas- 
sacre innocent citizens, Maximian or- 
dered his soldiers to fall on the Theban 
Legion and put every man to the 
sword. The legionnaires, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves on many battle- 
fields, quietly laid down their arms and 
faced death with honor. 

They died as martyrs; they died up- 
holding justice; and they died, too, to 
vindicate a principle that Catholics of 
today may yet be called on to vindicate: 
they were willing to render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, but they 
refused to render to him the things 
that belong to God. 
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The Training of a Free Mind 


By STRINGFELLOW BARR 
Condensed from Free America* 


We are a generation of lost lib- 
erals; or at least, a generation who 
suffer nostalgia for the liberalism we 
have lost. Our forefathers, before lib- 
eralism grew senile and querulous and 
wilful, knew, and knew why, free 
institutions depended upon free minds 
to operate them. Knowing these things, 
they attached vast practical importance 
to the founding and endowment of 
colleges of liberal arts, for it is through 
the practice of the liberal arts that the 
human mind frees itself and becomes 
capable of self-government, capable of 
making responsible decisions, capable 


of dispensing with the rule of the wolf 
pack. Expensive as liberal arts colleges 
are and must be, it takes less time and 
money to teach the liberal arts inside 


them than without. This is because 
they and they alone among human 
institutions set themselves the single 
task of freeing the human mind. If 
they substitute for this purpose the 
dissemination of facts, or current the- 
ories; if they substitute vocational train- 
ing, or the development of the “per- 
sonality,” or future “success,” or‘ traffic 
safety, or pacifism, or patriotism; if 
they substitute social stability or social 
revolution, then they are prostituting 
themselves. 

Our most urgent need, if we really 


Are college graduates literate? 


want America to be free, is to turn 
to the sources of its freedom and to 
re-establish liberal education in Amer- 
ica. If through such a revival of learn- 
ing we Americans abolish the current 
phenomenon of the illiterate college 
graduate, we shall be on the track to 
insist that our other institutions, as well 
as the college of liberal arts, shall be 
the free institutions through which 
alone free men can responsibly direct 
their own affairs. 

One college in America (and so far 
as I can learn, only one) has deter- 
mined to teach the liberal arts again 
to the exclusion of any other purpose. 
Here, then, is what we are doing at 
St. John’s College in Annapolis. 

The students at St. John’s are follow- 
ing a four-year all-required curriculum. 
There are no elective courses. Except 
for a handful of manuals in the gram- 
mars of foreign languages, there are 
no textbooks. Instead of textbooks, the 
student reads a hundred odd of the 
greatest books our civilization has pro- 
duced, beginning with Homer and con- 
tinuing chronologically down to living 
authors. The books include not only 
the great literary classics which our 
ancestors read: authors like Homer, 
Herodotus, Sophocles, Plato, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Fielding, Dickens. They 
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include the great mathematical and 
scientific “classics,” too: Euclid, Ptol- 
emy, Copernicus, Newton, Darwin, 
Russell. The student reads them all in 
English, partly because secondary 
schools in this country offer but a 
meager training in foreign languages, 
and partly because he reads them 
straight along, not 60 lines a day with 
time out for weekends. He does not 
read excerpts: he reads the entire work, 
whether it is a short work like Edipus 
Rex or a long one like the Iliad. 

He discusses these books in small 
groups, twice a week, with at least two 
instructors in charge; and the discus- 
sion is rendered as rigorous as possible, 
dialectically. He is forced to defend his 
position, to attack, to analyze, to make 
sharp distinctions, to grasp similarities. 

In addition to the two seminars a 
week, every student attends five lan- 
guage “tutorials” a week, five tutorials 
in mathematics, at least one three-hour 
laboratory, and one or two formal lec- 
tures. This he does for four years. So 
far as I know, St. John’s is the only 
liberal arts college in America that will 
hot grant a degree unless the recipient 
has had four years of laboratory science, 
four years of training in foreign lan- 
guages, four years of mathematics. 

The so-called tutorial is with us 
actually a small class of from five to 
ten students, in which recitation of the 
little-red-schoolhouse variety is carried 
on. As an aid to acquiring rapidly 
some facility with a foreign language, 


we even make use of a good deal of 
memorization—not merely of para- 
digms but of long passages in the origi- 
nal language. But the most shocking 
thing about the language tutorial, to 
those who have not grasped its purpose, 
is the fact that we shift the language 
every year. Freshmen study Greek; 
sophomores, Latin; juniors, French; 
and seniors, German. There are several 
reasons for this apparent perversity. 
There is a convenience in having the 
student reasonably familiar with the 
language in which the books were 
written, books which he is reading in 
English translation. A freshman reads 
the Dialogues of Plato with a different 
eye if he has read one of those dia- 
logues in Plato’s own words. Secondly, 
our real purpose in the language tu- 
torial is to study, not languages, but 
language. To find out what language 
is and how it operates and what you 
can do with it and what it can do to 
you, it is desirable to study actual lan- 
guages. But it is precisely in the initial 
stages of that study that the funda- 
mental and essential problems of lan- 
guage present themselves most urgent- 
ly. That the language is new as well 
as foreign guarantees a quality of atten- 
tion that it is psychologically hard to 
give to one’s mother tongue. The in- 
clusion of the two “classical” languages 
is not a bow to tradition: we need 
them for the same reason our grand- 
fathers needed them. Because the Greek 
and Latin are highly articulated, with 
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all the joints showing, they urgently 
invite grammatical and logical analysis. 

Until Christmas the student masters 
his basic forms and syntax; then he 
does translations—free, literal, stylistic; 
then in the spring he writes critically, 
in English, about the ideas the foreign 
passages deal with. Let me repeat, the 
most “practical” result we should ex- 
pect from all this is certainly not pro- 
ficiency in the four foreign languages 
(although our students have developed 
a remarkable degree of such profi- 
ciency) but capacity to read and write 
English with clarity, force, and imagi- 
nation. It is the same practical result 
our liberal arts colleges achieved in the 
17th century, when St. John’s was 
founded. It is the same result which 
even our “better” colleges fail signally 
to achieve today, to the unfeigned 
horror of our older citizens. 

The laboratory is concerned with 
those problems in mathematical physics, 
physics, chemistry, and finally biology, 
which science has attacked for longer 
than most of our contemporaries know. 
And it provides the student with a new 
set of “classics,” lest he think books 
are the only classics the human mind 
has produced. The precision instru- 
ment is a classic of the mind also. 

The formal lectures, about half of 
which are given by members of other 
faculties than our own, are given with- 
out any attempt to talk down. Students 
at St. John’s discover that there are 
worse things than being able to under- 
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stand only part of what a lecturer is 
saying. They learn that the capacity 
to listen, and the capacity to under- 
stand, too, rapidly increases with use. 
They learn to dislike lecturers who 
bowdlerize, or chat, or exploit their 
personalities. We attempt to have lec- 
tures which are models in their own 
right, of lucid exposition and even 
stylistic elegance. 

The St. John’s program has entered 
its third year. We were told American 
boys could not take it. We have dis- 
proven that. Well then, we were told, 
only brilliant or exceptionally well pre- 
pared boys can take it. We have de- 
cidedly disproven that. Slow minds get 
less from this than fine minds do, but 
slow minds get more from this than 
from current textbooks. We were told 
that parents would demand something 
more practically useful, more special- 
ized. Our informants did not’ know 
how sick American parents are getting 
of premature and narrowing specializa- 
tion, of “practical” courses teaching the 
tricks of the trade, of 20 years ago. 
We were told that the program was 
not contemporary enough, not modern. 
But we needed no new proof that the 
really great books have a permanent 
relevance, a permanent contemporane- 
ity; it is the textbook that “dates” in 
a few swift years. The great books are 
easier to read than is supposed. 

We were told that the over-special- 
ized and under-educated American 
professor would not emerge from his 
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intellectual dugout, could not face dis- 
ciplines in which he had always been 
weak and which the elective system of 
his undergraduate days had encouraged 
him to dodge, not profit by. All of us 
who teach on the St. John’s College 
faculty would instantly admit in our- 
selves the weaknesses which we are 
determined not to pass on to another 
generation. But we have also gone to 
school again to each other in order 
to be able, ideally, not practically or 
immediately, to teach any part of the 
curriculum. And it has been an excit- 
ing job of re-education. 

For the past 25 years every decent 
college faculty in the country has con- 
tained a small group of professors 
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within it who have seen through the 
cant of “progressive education.” They 
have known that students picked 
courses because they came at ten 
o'clock, not nine; because the professor 
was a good fellow, or told good jokes, 
or conducted easy examinations. The 
students had quit working seriously 
and were concerned with college activi- 
ties (which, incidentally, furnished in 
some colleges a better discipline, more 
real opportunity to learn something, 
than the courses did). The faculty had 
withdrawn into research and publica- 
tion, partly to avoid facing the daily 
failure of undergraduate teaching, 
partly because publication brought pro- 
motion and teaching rarely did. 


The Only Road to Peace 


I was not born a Catholic. I was not reared a Catholic. Not being a Cath- 
olic, I feel that this suggestion coming from me may at least be considered more 
unbiased than if it came from a Catholic. 

It seems to me that there is but one answer to this problem of preserving 


peace, and that there is one human being in the world at this moment better 
qualified than any other to take the leadership for peace. His inherent. quali- 
fications and universal good standing, the profound reverence and respect in 
which both he and his high office are held would make it possible for him to 
act under the guidance of the all-wise Creator as a leader in this momentous 
matter of peace. In order that we may avail ourselves of divine inspiration, and 
that spiritual guidance in this dark hour can be invoked to save an all-too- 
material world, I refer to Pope Pius XII. 

Why should we not, to save ourselves and the world from war, all join 
hands together—Protestants, Jews, Catholics, and nonbelievers—behind the Pope? 

John G. Alexander in an address in the U. S. House of Representatives (9 May '39). 











Funeral Customs in China 


By EUNAN DEENEY, O.F.M. 


Condensed from Assisi* 


Piety iS ON@ of the outstanding vir- 
tues of the Chinese; the worship of 
their ancestors is their religion. The 
acceptance of their beliefs and the 
observance of rites enjoined by them 
are held to be a solemn duty. Con- 
fucius in one of his classic works, 
Filial Piety, makes it very evident that 
he was an ardent teacher of this “hon- 
oring of parents while they live, and 
worshiping them after their death.” 

And the Chinese still adhere to all 
this, as can be seen from their proces- 
sions, sometimes a mile long. These 
processions in recent years have earned 
an international reputation, even to the 
extent that some of the cinema direc- 
tors have come to film them. To live 
in Peking and not to have seen some 
grand funerals is to have missed much; 
they are at times so long that they 
hold up the traffic in the streets en 
route. They form a patch of color in 
the streets, and on particular days fixed 
by the soothsayers as “lucky” the fu- 
nerals often follow one another at 
intervals. : 

In the Book of Rites, written more 
than 2,000 years ago, it was advised 
to bury the dead as simply as possible. 
But afterwards in the Sung dynasty 
the opposite teaching prevailed and 
still prevails. Often a great part of 


They think they can take it with them 


one’s fortune is spent on the funeral 
and all that a death entails. Incidental- 
ly, too, by staging a grand, elaborate 
service and procession, a person can 
show his friends the extent of his 
wealth and popularity. It is an expen- 
sive ceremony and to economize on a 
funeral, or attempt to “modernize” it, 
shows a lamentable lack of filial piety 
and assuredly means a loss of “face” in 
the community. 

When a person becomes advanced in 
years or is diagnosed as nearing the 
end, then his family sees to the provi- 
sion of his coffin, funeral dressings, 
bedding and the shou yi, or “longevity 
dress.” Well-to-do folks often build 
their graves in advance and take great 
pleasure in visiting them. When death 
is very near, the waning one is clothed 
in his longevity dress. Silk, satin and 
cotton are the usual materials chosen. 
During life the Chinese are very fond 
of furs but are never buried in them 
as they fear that the authorities of the 
other world might mistake them for 
animals if they appear clothed in fur. 

After death, the corpse is removed 
to the principal hall of the house, 
where it is screened off by a white 
cloth; on the other side of the screen 
there is an urn and incense and also 
an oil lamp which is kept burning so 
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that the spirit of the deceased may not 
lose its way on his journey to “heaven.” 

White is the mourning color; one’s 
family and relations wear white robes 
stretching to the ankles, also a white 
belt or girdle and shoes; in addition, 
the women folk adorn their heads with 
white ribbons. Respect to the dead is 
by the “kowtow,” that is, by going 
down on both knees and striking one’s 
head on the ground three times before 
the deceased; the female relatives weep 
on both sides of the dead. When the 
family eats, a sample of each food is 
saved for the “spirit.” 

Next enters upon the scene a very 
important personage in China, namely, 
the geomancer, or soothsayer, who 
must be consulted. These professionals 
are registered at the police courts as 
clerks both of this world and the next, 
to ascertain the proper time when the 
body shall be placed in the coffin, when 
it shall be buried, and so forth. 

A few days after death, generally the 
third day, a large drum is placed at 
the entrance to the home and some 
hired musicians play it as the people 
come to pay their respects to the de- 
ceased. Besides there are many things 
the deceased was fond of during his 
earthly sojourn or things which he 
needed, and the belief is that he will 
also look for these on awaking in the 
next life. So in the courtyard of the 
home, or in a near-by open space, paper 
images of these things are burned; 
they are burned now but he will get 


them all in the future life, and they 
can only reach him by being burned. 
Paper sedan chairs, at least two mule 


carts, four trunks, servants (almost life 


size), furniture and clothing are the 
needs of all, rich and poor alike. If 
he had money and was fond of a motor 
car in life, then a paper car and chauf- 
feur must be burned so that he will 
suffer no inconvenience later on. I 
myself have seen a paper house some 
four by two by three yards in size and 
amongst other things in it were a 
model wireless, telephone and electric 
fan. Much money is spent on these 
goods made of paper and bamboo 
reeds. Also, nearly every visitor brings 
paper money as his gift to the de- 
ceased; money seems to be indispens- 
able everywhere. 

Long ago, wives, men and women 
servants, horses and other animals 
themselves, and not their images, were 
actually buried with the dead. Even 
still, it is quite common for the jewels 
or the bric-a-brac of a deceased lady 
to be buried with her. The husband 
will be saved the pain of looking at 
such reminders afterwards. Incident- 
ally, too, this waste has often led to 
robberies of graves despite a very severe 
law on the matter. A famous case was 
the pillaging of the tomb of the great 
Empress Dowager who died in 1909; 
the value of gold, pearls, jade and pre- 
cious stones taken being estimated at 
several million dollars. 

Finally comes the day of the funeral 
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itself. Before the cortege leaves the 
home, offerings of food and drink are 
made to the deceased and incense 
burned. The bier itself is an enormous 
affair, a big wooden framework over 
which are draped red satin embroi- 
deries. But the coffin underneath these 
drapings is of plain wood or lacquer, 
a very dignified and seemly piece of 
workmanship. Owing to its great 
weight the bearers are many, and they 
carry it in relays. 

These pallbearers are mere unwashed 
beggars, in torn and dirty green robes 
and battered hats lent for the occasion. 
This, in the eyes of the Chinese, does 
not in the least detract from the im- 
pressiveness of the cortege. Many little 
urchins carry emblems and notices with 
titles that may or may not have be- 
longed to the deceased. A band play- 
ing music, mournful or otherwise, is 
a big feature of the procession. In 
China a band is an indispensable item 
to any kind of function. There is a 
strange similarity in China between a 
funeral and a wedding procession. 
Both take on about the same noisy 
and gaudy appearance, there are the 
same bearers of flags and banners in 
their tattered rigouts, the same groups 
of musicians trying their best to make 
melodious noise, the same banging 
upon gongs, etc., so that until the red 


sedan chair of the bride or the big 
lumbersome catafalque comes in sight, 
it is very easy to mistake one for the 
other. Incidentally, the music played 
at the funeral of a young unwed girl 
is just the same as that played in a 
wedding procession. 

But the external likeness soon ends, 
for the long funeral procession includes 
the empty sedan chair, and groups of 
Buddhist, Taoist and Lama monks in 
their robes. Leading the procession are 
two or four men who blow a huge 
wooden pipe about six feet long which 
emits a humming sound. Then follow 
many coolies, young and old, in their 
green, tattered-and-torn outfits carry- 
ing scrolls presented by friends, and 
pairs of evergreen phoenixes, signs of 
immortality. The usual indispensable 
paper servants, carts and furniture are 
generally borne in front of a small 
chair with a portrait of the deceased. 
A paper cock is sometimes perched on 
the coffin. This is considered an em- 
blem of good luck and betokens many 
male descendants to continue the rites 
of ancestor worship. 

In ordinary times, people pay their 
respects to the dead twice a year. These 
occasions are not considered times of 
sadness, but rather joyful festivals to 
celebrate the return for a moment of 
the absent dead from the spirit world. 


Bababadalgharaghtakamminarronnkonnbronntonnerronntuonnthunntro- 


varrhounawnskawntoohoohoordenenthurnnuk! 
From Finnegan’s Wake by James Joyce. 








There's Room in This Inn 


Courtesy without curiosity 


Once again the whole world is 
celebrating the birth of One born in 
a manger because two weary wayfarers 
were turned away from the inn in 
Bethlehem. And because of the chain 
of events which that set in motion, you 
will find today at Graymoor, 50 miles 
north of New York City, one of the 
world’s most unique institutions, an 
inn whose doors stand open at all hours 
and in all weathers, at no price, to men 
of every class, color and creed. 

One thing only is demanded of every 
wayfarer who asks there a lodging for 
the night: he shall be in need of the 
shelter, food and comfort which that 
inn provides. 

All the roads of America lead there. 
All the roads, that is, along which 
tramp shabby men in broken boots, 
with shoulders hunched against the 
weather; men for whom the labor mar- 
ket offers nothing. America has always 
had a large floating population, migrant 
workers who are thrown out of em- 
ployment at different seasons, but in 
the past decade the increase in their 
numbers has become one of our chal- 
lenging problems. How many of them 
have followed the arrow pointing up 
the steep hillside to the door of St. 
Christopher’s Inn is indicated by the 
records one may read there: 1,500,000 
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meals, 450,000 nights’ lodgings in 12 
years. 

The inn itself is built in Spanish 
mission style. This building is only 
four years old; it was erected to replace 
the inn built in 1927, which had be- 
come too small. The reception-room 
walls are painted with scenes from the 
life of St. Francis, “the poor man of 
Assisi,” the work of one of the inn’s 
guests. 

Actually, not a guest comes to that 
inn who is not in need of comfort. 
And that comfort is represented not 
merely by hot food and a clean bed, 
which are needs of the body only. Men 
who have tasted defeat and who know 
no hope cannot be restored by a bowl 
of soup and a bath. These things help, 
but they do not cure. The guests who 
come to St. Christopher’s Inn could 
get them in the towns, without climb- 
ing the steep hill. St. Christopher’s 
offers more. 

The master of the inn is a priest— 
the Very Rev. Paul James Francis, 
founder and Father General of the So- 
ciety of the Atonement, a branch of the 
Franciscan Order. Forty years ago 
Father Paul, as he is affectionately 
known, came to the mountain and 
lived alone in a rough cabin. The few 
who knew him in those early, hermit 
January, 1939. By special permission. 
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days saw beneath the humble exterior 
a man of brilliant mind; a man who 
had read widely and wisely; and who 
had been as much at home in the aris- 
tocrat’s drawing room as he was in 
his wilderness lodge. 

Many men have gone into the wilder- 
ness for inspiration and have found it. 
The Light this solitary brother of St. 
Francis followed did not fail him. 

Besides the inn, there is a monastery, 
a printing press, a radio station and 
a preparatory school for young men 
studying for the priesthood in the 
order. But what of the inn? Hospi- 
tality is one of the rules of the Order 
of St. Francis. Accordingly, the door 
of the refuge is never shut. Whoever 
knocks there and asks for food and 


lodging in the name of Christ is made 
welcome. 


At first these “Brothers Christopher,” 
as the friars called them, were lodged 
in a large new chicken coop. Then 
the first hostel was built, to be replaced 
in 1935 by the fine new inn. At first, 
too, the hospitality given to these way- 
farers was of the simplest kind: a 
pallet of clean straw, plain food, clothes 
for those shivering from the cold. But 
soon it became apparent that the guests 
needed something more than this. 

So lodged for a night, not a few of 
them did not want to leave in the 
morning. They hated the roads. If 
they were homeless wanderers, it was 
not because they did not want ties with 
society, employment or responsibility; 
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the great majority were men to whom 
some catastrophe had happened which 
had set them adrift. What they lacked 
was not the desire for a more stable 
way of living, but the ability to achieve 
it. So, quite humbly was begun a 
unique experiment in refitting derelict 
human beings for normal living. 

Perhaps the story is best told by an 
actual case history: 

Joe was perhaps 22 when he trudged 
up to the inn and asked gruffly if he 
could put up there for a bit. 

One of the rules of St. Francis is 
that every member of the community 
shall work every day for the good of 
the whole. This rule is applied to the 
Brothers Christopher as well as to the 
friars. At the inn the “guests” do the 
work, the cooking, cleaning, household 
chores, under Father Patrick McCarthy, 
director of the hospice. The director 
set Joe to weeding the garden. He did 
the work well and with an eagerness 
that made the director ask him, “If 
you like that sort of work, how is it 
you never became a gardener?” 

Sitting back on his heels in the gar- 
den path, Joe told his story. He came 
of a well-to-do city family. Though 
loving the outdoors, he had been forced 
by his practical father into a business 
career. Joe didn’t know what it was 
he wanted, but he knew it wasn’t that. 
Of course he was a failure. He lost his 
job. His father insisted that he find 
another. Instead, Joe ran away. He 
was one of thousands of hitchhikers, 
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young hoboes in the making. Luckily, 
hunger spurred him up the road to 
St. Christopher’s Inn. 

“Stay on and take care of the garden 
for us,” he was told. And he stayed. 
He knew now what he wanted to be, 
a gardener. A place was found for 
him in a commercial nursery. From 
that start, Joe made steady progress. 
He saved his wages, bought a little 
farm on Long Island and is now a suc- 
cessful nurseryman and landscape gar- 
dener. 

Father Paul and his friars do not 
call the work they are doing “psycho- 
therapy,” or “psychiatry.” They give it 
no highbrow definitions. They tell you 
simply that they are obeying the rule 
of St. Francis in ministering to the 
Lord’s poor. Their method is the 
method of Jesus Christ. 

The advance of science, especially 
the science of mind, in the past quarter 
century has shown clearly that the 
greatest psychologist of all time was 
that young carpenter of Nazareth who, 
according to the report of one who 
knew Him, “went about doing good.” 

Experimental science is painfully 
learning things religion has known for 
centuries. 

Take, for example, what psychiatrists 
call the “sense of belongingness.” There 
is in every human being the need to 
feel that he belongs to a family, a 
group; to society. To feel oneself cut 
off and alone is destructive. Think, 
then, what being called “brother” 
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means to men accustomed to being 
driven off, to feeling themselves dere- 
licts under suspicion. As soon as the 
guests arrive at the inn they are made 
to feel that they are part of the com- 
munity. Each has some work assigned 
him. This is good for morale. 

Realizing the benefits of diversion, 
the friars provide a library and recrea- 
tion rooms with a piano, radio and 
tables for billiards and card games. 
Every Saturday night there is a motion 
picture. Daily the men are given tobac- 
co or cigarettes. Their clothing is laun- 
dered. When sick, they are treated by 
the resident physician. 

There are no embarrassing admoni- 
tions to put on the sackcloth and ashes 
of professed conversion and reform. 
There is no proselytizing. If, under 
the influence of the place, men volun- 
tarily unburden themselves, seeking 
counsel and consolation, they find sym- 
pathy, spiritual heartening and prac- 
tical guidance. 

Because its rules do not tolerate dis- 
orderliness or indolence, the inn does 
not attract the depraved and sinister 
element of the vagabond world. Rang- 
ing in age from the 20’s to the 70’s, 
the guests are of all varieties and types. 
Here one meets artists, advertising 
men, accountants, building contrac- 
tors, plumbers, painters, bankers, brok- 
ers, electrical engineers, mechanics, 
musicians, writers, professors, physi- 
cians and lawyers. 

What were the accidents that turned 
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these men into derelicts? With 80%, 
drink mainly contributed to their down- 
fall. But while alcoholic addiction, 
begun as an escape from trouble, 
accelerated their degeneration, it was 
usually not the primary cause. 

For many years a resident dentist 
took care of the toothaches of the 
community. He was a Brother Chris- 
topher. Through a protracted illness 
he had lost his practice and his sav- 
ings. His wife deserted him. Reduced 
to destitution, he came to the inn, a 
physical wreck, so weak that he had 
to be helped up the stairs. In time he 
regained his health and ability to prac- 
tice. He asked to be allowed to stay 
and give his services to the community. 
Today he is re-established in the prac- 
tice of his profession in a large town 
not far from Graymoor. 

The community tailor is a Jew, 
skilled in his trade. He sought shelter 
at the inn a dozen years ago, and for 
reasons not given or inquired into, he 
elected to remain. When the friars 
pressed a $7 a week wage on him, he 
accepted it only to give it back. 

Among the instructors in the school 
maintained by the friars for youth in 
training for the priesthood are men 
who in adversity sought shelter at the 
inn. Instructors have come in many 
guises. For example, one cold winter 
a big, brawny Irishman appealed for 
aid. He had been educated as a boy 
in Ireland by the Christian Brothers. 
He had studied at Oxford. Then he 
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became a teacher in Dublin University. 
Seeking a greater career as a professor 
of classic languages, he came to Amer- 
ica, but he was unable to find a posi- 
tion. 

Stranded in the mining section of 
Pennsylvania, he got a watchman’s job 
in a coal mine. One day a blast in- 
jured a number of men, among them 
the watchman. He lost one eye, and 
the sight of the other was impaired. 
So ended his ambition to become a 
professor. The bitter disappointment 
could not be overcome; he began to 
drink. He lost his job. Eventually he 
became a bum. 

The Father Director sent him to an 
eye specialist, who treated his remain- 
ing eye and fitted him with glasses 
that made reading possible. Cheered, 
with renewed hope of a future, he 
stopped drinking. He became a pro- 
fessor at the preparatory school and 
taught Greek and Latin until his de- 
parture six years later. 

The master of the inn keeps no case 
records, no card index of the guests 
he entertains. No one thinks of them 
as patients. No man is pressed to dis- 
cuss his “case” or the reasons that have 
brought him there. When a guest 
leaves, there is no following his trail 
upward or downward. In reply to a 
chattering woman’s question, “How 
many rehabilitations can you claim?” 
Father Paul can only smile and say 
gently, “God knows.” But, be it 
marked, that is enough. 
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